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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Interesting but Irritating 


Protestantism’s Challenge. By Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. (Harper. $2.50.) 


This is a learned and scholarly survey, 
by the professor of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Colgate-Rochester Diyinity 
School, of what lies behind the facade of 
the New Testament and of various con- 
ventional church creeds and usages. He 
stands squarely and consistently by the 
historical method, by the ‘‘Protestant love 
of truth” rather than “the love of beauty 
and mystery’’—to use his own phrase in 
the context of a discussion of Good Friday 
observance, a phrase which would seem to 
place him (though there is no other refer- 
ence) in opposition to the liturgists who 
swarm in the ministries of most denomina- 
tions nowadays. The book is by no means 
a long one (271 pages), but succeeds in 
covering a surprisingly large number of 
topics: Baptism, the creeds in general, and 
the Apostles’ Creed in particular, the 
Eucharist, the changing theories of the 
Church, the “‘myth” of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, the person of Christ, the earliest 
story of the cross, even a_ historically 
(that is Neutestamentlich) based refuta- 
tion of anti-Semitism. In all, he is led to 
knock away most of the usual props, so 
that the literalists, and what he ealls in 
one damning chapter ‘“‘Bible-believing 
Christians,” have scarcely anything left 
to stand on. 

His concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘What 
Now Protestantism,” is a well-stated sum- 
mary of what Jesus thought of God and 
man and the good life—the ethical quad- 
rilateral of Jesus, that is (Purity, Love, 
Heroism, Humility). The essence and pith 
of the book’s message is, in so far, the not 
especially original slogan of ‘Back to 
Jesus’—a rather annoying anti-climax 
considering the pretentious title. One 
would expect a definite handling of the 
modern religious situation and a few sug- 
gested lines along which a solution of the 
enigma might be worked out, something 
within at least shouting distance of the 
atmosphere of Fortune’s recent editorial on 
“The Failure of the Church’ and The 
Christian Century’s and its reader-corre- 
spondents’ reactions to it. What one gets 
is a series of topics and studies not digested 
into a unity, which seem indeed to have 
been written at different times, from differ- 
ing angles, and then put. between the same 
covers and given a title which might mean 
almost anything! 9° 

Still and all—as we. New, Englanders 
would say—this is a wise and useful com- 
pendium of information, authoritatively 
presented. This reviewer learned many 
things he did not know before, as, e. g., 
that the three-hour celebration on Good 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Friday is not ancient even in Catholicism, 
but was introduced in Lima, Peru, in 1782; 
or that in the Anglican Church for centuries 
baptism was by immersion, vid. a quota- 
tion taken from John Wesley telling how an 
eleven-day-old babe was baptized “ac- 
cording to the custom of the first church 
and the rule of the Church of England, by 
immersion”; that the earlier New Testa- 
ment Eucharist was the breaking of bread 
only, etce., ete. 

The book may in short he criticized from 
a literary-arrangement standpoint, and 
one who yearns (don't we all?) for a stand- 
up and drag-out rereading of what religion 
of today should be, must be aghast to read 
on one page that “the statement of faith 
adopted by the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches (at Kansas City, he 
means) is incandescent with the trans- 
forming power of recent historical study on 
inherited doctrinal formulations’—the ap- 
parent assumption being that that is the 
needed type of solution for our religious 
problems. But as a series of clear, well 
documented discussions in church history 
and New Testament criticism, this from a 
teacher’s pen is well worth careful reading, 
and not less so though it would be sure to 
be irritating, on nearly every page, to 
fundamentalists and ecclesiastical literal- 
ists and Bibliolaters generally. 

John E. LeBosquet. 
* ok 


A First Novel 


How Green Was My Valley. By Rich- 
ard Llewellyn. (Macmillan. $2.75.) 


The genius of the Welsh people has 


-found expression mostly in music and 


song, worship and preaching, also in busi- 
ness and recently in politics. Their His- 
teddfod is a national institution for the 
expression of their musical genius. Their 
preachers are in demand in their own large 
cities and in London churches. Their 
business ability is made evident in the 
large stores in London. Lloyd George is 
their greatest political gift to Great Britain. 

In recent years, through their national 
schools, though late in being established, 
other talents are being discovered and 
developed and writers of great promise are 
being produced whose poetry, drama and 
fiction receive widespread and deserved 
recognition. 

This new novel, “How Green Was My 
Valley,” a first published novel by a new 
author, has been received with the highest 
acclaim by first-class reviewers in the lead- — 
ing English papers and journals. Its 
author was born in St. David’s in Pem- © 
brokeshire; went to school in his native — 
town, Cardiff and London; studied hotel — 
management in Italy, and painting and — 
sculpture in Venice; served some time in 
the English army, and then turned his ¢ 
tention to the movies and finally became a 

(Continued on page 145) 
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LET US WORK FOR RELIGION 


ET us work for religion. First of all let us exhibit 
in our lives the fruits that the religious life is 
supposed to produce. In the letter to the 

Galatians they are set down as love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance. And says the writer: ‘‘If we live in the spirit, 
let us also walk in the spirit.”’ A later translation de- 
scribes these virtues as “love, joy, peace, forbearance, 
kindliness, generosity, trustfulness, gentleness, self- 
control.” It is quite a list for average people, who are 
not saints, but it is a mark to shoot at. And there is 
not the slightest question about the fact that no work 
that we do for religion in this world counts for as much 
as the exhibiting of the Christian virtues in our daily 
walk. 

Let us work for religion by making the organiza- 
tions that promote religion more efficient and more 
powerful. 

These organizations cannot possibly get ahead 
unless strong people and good people get back of them. 
If they are worth supporting, they are worth support- 
ing with the best that we have. There are too many 
people who never lift a finger to help our churches and 
then cry out that the church does not amount to much. 
If a church is important, then we ought to support the 
church. If it is not what it ought to be then we should 
go in and help make it what it ought to be. 

It is wrong to neglect the church, but also it is 
wrong to coddle the church. Some people think so 
much of their church that they are not willing to have 
it take any risks. They do not know the thrill of living 
dangerously. They are so afraid that there will not 
be money enough for home projects that they never 
give anything to denominational projects or missionary 
movements. 

They are so afraid that somebody will criticize 
the church that they are not willing to have it take a 
stand on some moral issue in the community. We 
never can accomplish much for religion in this way. 

Always there is hardship, sacrifice, risk, in doing 
the work of religion. But such sacrifices do not de- 
stroy the joy of achurch orofaman. They add to it. 

Let us work for religion in the ways that are open 
to us just where we are. It is said that there are re- 
sources in the human brain that never have been 
tapped. If this is so, and we believe it to be true, 
then there are resources in groups, however small, 

that never have been tapped. 
¢ Let us work for religion by tapping them. Let us 
put our shoulders under the load. It may stir some- 
else. Let us not give in proportion to somebody 


else and calculate narrowly our part. Let us give all 
that we can of self and of money, and set the pace for 
the others. 

There is no work in all this world more honorable, 
more interesting, more important, than the work of 
religion. Let us work for religion. 

* * 


DOCTOR SHIPLER LEADING THE FIGHT 

N “urgent request to the American Hierarchy”’ of 

the Catholic Church to ‘end their silence’ on 

the activities of Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
to take cognizance of his connection with the ‘“Chris- 
tian” Front and publicly to rebuke and repudiate him, 
is made in a documented editorial statement in the 
February issue of Equality, a journal dedicated to com- 
bating racial and religious tolerance. 

Advance copies of the appeal were made public 
Thursday (January 25) at the office of the Rev. Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial council of Equality. 

The appeal to the Catholic Hierarchy is made 
“with special reference to Archbishop Mooney of 
Detroit, Archbishop Spellman of New York, Bishop 
Molloy of Brooklyn, Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Cardinal Dough- 
erty of Philadelphia, and Archbishop Murray of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis.” In all these centers, accord- 
ing to the statement, “ ‘Christian’ Front units have 
entrenched themselves.”’ 

The magazine also requests Attorney-General 
Robert H. Jackson and Chief J. Edgar Hoover of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation ‘‘to go below the sur- 
face of the activities already uncovered and specifically 
to investigate the connection of Father Coughlin with 
the ‘Christian’ Front.” ie 

A detailed history of the alleged close association 
between Father Coughlin and John F. Cassidy, leader 
of the Brooklyn defendants, and other “Christian” 
Front militants in building and guiding the organiza- 
tion is included in the article and is being submitted 
to the Department of Justice, the magazine announces. 
Formation of “sports clubs,’ incitement to violence 
and responsibility for street fighting figure in the 
charges. 

“Our appeal is based on the absolute knowledge 
that the prime movers of the ‘Christian’ Front have 
been abusing the authority of the Church as a cloak 
behind which their sinister work has been carried on,” 
the statement continues. “They have been abusing 
that authority to recruit innocent Catholics into their 
organization and then bending them to their terror- 
istic and insurrectionary aims.”’ 
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“FORWARD TOGETHER PLAN”’ 

HERE was something clean cut and definite about 
the title “Four Year Plan’ that we liked, but 
we have to admit that the words “forward” and 

“together” have meant great things in religion all the 
way from the dawn of history. “And the Lord spake 
unto Moses and said, ‘Speak thou to the children of 
Israel that they go forward.’ ”’ 

And in what are we to go forward? In number of 
churches and individuals participating in the drive? 
In accessions to church membership, in money con- 
tributed, in new churches established, in old churches 
rejuvenated? Certainly. But these are the by-prod- 
ucts only. The main product of the drive is to be the 
extension of liberal Christianity in the hearts of Uni- 
versalists and in the lives of people cursed by hatred or 
bigotry or who walk in the sadness of religious doubt. 
Extension of our religion is the objective. Multitudes 
doubt if there isany God. Other multitudes think that 
He insists upon everybody accepting their own creeds. 
We hold to the faith of Jesus with its emphasis upon 
both worship and work, and its liberty to each man to 
think for himself. 

It is a great day for religion and the call that comes 
to all of us in the Universalist Church is to get to- 
gether and move on. 

* * 


THREE VIEWS OF FINLAND 


N Pravda, the Russian newspaper whose name 
translated means Truth, we read that “the Fin- 
nish bandits soon will be beaten and extermi- 

nated.” 

In an address at a meeting of the New York Bar 
Association by John Lord O’Brian we find the state- 
ment that ‘“Thermopylaes are happening every week 
in Finland and multitudes ignore them and think 
only of saving their own skins.” 

In an illuminating summary by Elmer Davis we 
note the comment that “‘the Finns are a people whose 
only crime seems to be that they occupy lands coveted 
by a great power,” and that “at the front door of 
Russia they have maintained a clean, successful, demo- 
cratic government which puts communism in a bad 
light.” 

It is to the credit of the American people that 
they sympathize with Finland. 

In our judgment, it is not highly creditable to 
them that their legislators hem and haw and wonder 
if it will be quite safe to make a loan to Finland. 

There is a truth in the assertion that extreme paci- 
fists make to us continually that “war settles noth- 
ing,’’ but war will effectually settle the case of Finland 
and blot it out of existence, if we do not hurry, just as 
it settled the independence of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and an unending series of other things in history. 

Two positive services that we can perform for 
Finland are first to give money to the Red Cross and 
to the Hoover committee for Finland, and second to 
bring pressure on Congress to pass the act to lend 
money to Finland. 

And while we are at the matter, let us say, as one 
who has seen war in its most brutal aspects, and hates 
it and labors to end it, that we rejoice in all the cour- 
ageous young volunteers who have rushed to the aid 


- of Finland and put their lives into the fight for lib- 


erty, Italian, English, French, Swedish, Norwegian 
and probably American, for they serve us all whether 
they prove themselves strong enough to stop the 
Russian juggernaut or not. 

* * 


GROUND-HOG DAY 


SMILE passes over American faces,” remarks. 
The Cobleskill Index, “every ground-hog day”’ 
at the humor of the old tradition. 

In serious: vein the paper tells us that ‘the old 
myth” must have grown out of the way in which 
people years ago carefully observed the doings of the 
wild creatures. They had no radios, movies, or auto- 
mobiles and few newspapers. They found both 
pleasure and instruction in nature. They learned that. 
animals often possess “instincts more penetrating 
than human intelligence.” 

We go farther and add that even in a day of dis- 
tractions and amusements of every sort, those people 
are wise who find time for nature. The human craft 
often heels over dangerously before the whirlwinds of 
modern times. Nature study brings the vessel back to 
an even keel. In other words, observation of even a 
woodchuck may steady and fortify us. Laughter on 
ground-hog day and every other day releases the ten- 
sion on taut nerves. Great city newspapers sense this. 
They rush their staff men with expensive cameras to. 
city zoos to rout the ground hogs out of warm pens. 
and photograph them while observing their shadows. 
or otherwise. 

Nor is the legend without value as affording an 
opportunity to teach children how legends and myths 
grow up around every human interest and activity, 
from war to religion and even in science itself. The 
world profits by the death of superstitions as it profits. 
by study of superstitions and by even a smile over 
a ground hog and his shadow. 


* * 


AS THE OLD LOGICIANS TURN 
GRAVES 


OME of the logic in arguments made these days 

must make the old logicians turn in their graves. 

In The New Republic recently Stuart Chase 

pointed out some of the conclusions at which we can 

easily arrive if we take the new easy way of proving 
things. 

Thus: “Mrs. Roosevelt is connected with certain 
youth organizations. She even eats with them. 
Communists are members of such organizations. 
Therefore Mrs. Roosevelt is aiding Communism. 
Therefore, by implication plain as a sledgehammer,. 
she isa Communist. (Loud cheers from the D. A. R.) 
This is a sad predicament for the first lady of the 
land, but the logic is inescapable.” 

Westbrook Pegler, the brilliant columnist and 
archenemy of Communism, is then impaled upon the 
iron stakes of this remorseless logic. 

Pegler is a member of the “Newspaper Guild.’” 
Broun and some of the others in the Guild were known 
to have Communist leanings. The Guild is a part of 
the C. I. O. So Pegler is traveling along with Com- 
munists. Ergo, he is a Communist. Quod erat dem- 
onstrandum. 
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So with ourselves, whom many of the young folks 
of the Church consider conservative. We can prove 
that we are ared. We belong to the organization of 
the Universalist ministers. Some in that ministry 
are declared by reputable standing committees to be 

red. We are tied up with these reds. Therefore we 
are a red and get our orders straight from Stalin. 

A slight blemish upon our logic which daunts us, 
though it never would daunt Father Coughlin, or 
Mrs. Dilling of Red Network fame, is that we can just 
as easily prove in the same old way that we are an 
economic royalist or a fascist. All we need to do is to 
lump together things and people that we do not like, 
call them by an unpopular name, and send out the 
result over the radio or in the newspapers. If we 
remember correctly, we got an A in logic while in 
college, but we don’t know what has become of it. 
If anybody finds our lost A will he please return it. 
We should like to examine again what it stood for. It 
seems to us that logic is becoming too easy. 

* * 


THAT OLD PRINT-SHOP IN THE SHED 


N a parsonage woodshed in Clinton, N. C., the 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant installed some years ago 

a printing press on which The Tar Heel Univer- 
salist is now run off. 

The shed is old and the roof is so weakened by the 
years that it threatens to tumble down upon the equip- 
ment at any time and bury the faithful minister- 
managing editor-printer in the debris. The garage 
adjoining also is in the sere and yellow leaf and ready 
to depart this life. 

The Clinton Universalist circuit has raised money 

for a new garage large enough for a car, but to build 
one large enough to house the printing office would 
take a hundred dollars more. We note that a minister, 
the Rey. H. A. Markley, has sent two dollars and a 
Mission Circle in North Attleboro, Mass., two dollars. 
The scale of things is not large. Unremitting toil by 
consecrated men and women keeps it low. We defy 
any one to read the story of how The Tar Heel Um- 
versalist is set up, printed, put together and mailed 
without suspicious moisture gathering unbidden in 
his eyes and a finer conception of human beings flash- 
ing through his brain. 
: Mrs. R. A. McCullen is the newly appointed 
editor of The Tar Heel Universalist and the Rev. O. E. 
Bryant of 201 Beamon St., Clinton, N. C., remains 
as managing editor, which covers a great variety of 
jobs. 

Now nobody has appealed to us for help. No- 
body has even hinted to us to mention the matter. 
But Mrs. McCullen wrote a two-page lead for the 
January issue of the paper entitled ‘“‘On Publishing 
The Tar Heel.” It made us want to help. She wrote: 


After all the material has been ‘“‘paged up,” and 
the printing press made ready for running, four pages 
are selected, arranged in the chase so as to come in the 
1-2-3 order when printed and folded, securely locked 
in position, then the whole thing is placed in the press 
and the actual printing begins. Then it is that the 
printer had best be left to himself, as of times much ad- 
justing and fussing (?) is required before things are run- 
ning properly. 


- 


While the printing is being done no one can help the 
printer, and few of us dare even stick our heads inside his 
domain. ‘The printing press is housed in the parsonage 
woodshed, with one small window, and barely room to 
turn between the press and the door. Shelves have 
been built to hold the type and other paraphernalia, but 
much of the handling and turning is done in the back 
yard, when weather permits. In winter an oil heater 
tempers the cold a bit. The actual printing is done on 
Monday and Tuesday, and a few faithful ladies save 
Wednesday to help fold, wrap, and address the papers. 
This is done in the big friendly parsonage kitchen, amid 
much gossip and fun. 

One group folds the outside sheets, another the inside 
ones. One person slides these into each other, and Mr. 
Bryant fastens them with the tiny pins or staples. Next, 
the edges are trimmed, and The Tar Heel is ready to be 
addressed. Addresses are printed on a long strip of ad- 
hesive paper. This is moistened, and each name cut off 
with a sharp tool as it is pasted on the magazine. Locals 
are mailed flat. Others are rolled into wrappers. These 
are sorted as to routes, towns and states, and taken to 
the post office, where postage is paid by weight. 

Not one cent is paid to any worker on The Tar Heel 
except the linotypist. Money from subscriptions is 
used to pay him, to buy paper and ink, and pay post- 
age. Since subscriptions to date have never been suf- 
ficient to meet these expenses, the North Carolina State 
Convention has appropriated a small sum each year to 
help carry on. 

We have visions of sometime having a more com- 
fortable place for the printer to do his work. A dark, 
crowded woodshed is not an ideal print-shop, but our 
printer, in his unselfishness, has refused to ask for 
something better during the uncertain years just past. 
He is not asking, even now. 


* * 


THE CHURCHES THAT DEMAND 
AN EMBARGO 


HE World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches demands that the United 
States place an embargo upon the sale of scrap- 

iron and other materials to Japan. Other denomina- 
tions that have gone on record against our helping 
Japan conquer China are the Unitarians, Northern and 
Southern Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Mennonites, and the General Missionary Council of 
the Methodists. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The greatest adventure of man,” says Winfred 
Rhoades in “Have You Lost God?” has been “first 
the search for God and then the living of life in such 
relations with . . . . the Source of all things as makes 
it possible to go forward through thick and thin with 
sturdy confidence in life, and its sufficiency of mean- 
ing.” 


“Faith in democracy,” said John Dewey, “‘is all 
one with faith in experience and education.” “De- 
mocracy is belief in the ability of human experience 
to generate the aims and methods by which further 
experience will grow in ordered richness.”’ 

? 


“The radicalism of yesterday in religion,” said 


Rabbi Franklin, “is the orthodoxy of today.” 
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We Are Going Forward 


Robert Cummins 


IRST and foremost in the Forward Together 

Movement is the belief that the time is ripe for 

a spiritual revival in the Universalist Church. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. Death and 

destruction, sorrow and suffering, walk the earth. 

Even our highly favored nation is faced with problems 
which can be solved only by religion. 

The Forward Together Movement is based upon 
the conviction that the entire world needs the mighty 
truths set forth with power and beauty in our Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith. The human race 
and all its nations and governments need faith in God 
as eternal and all-conquering love, in Jesus as leader, 
in the supreme worth of every human personality, in 
the authority of truth, whether it comes from labora- 
tory or from a man on his knees, and in the mighty 
power of good will and sacrifice to win the day for 
justice and righteousness. A spiritual revival will 
take these mighty truths from a printed profession 
and make them burning convictions in men’s minds. 
A spiritual revival will show us how to use them for 
the salvation of the world. 

The Forward Together Movement is to help us 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
It is to raise up prophets, apostles and, if need be, 
martyrs, in our fellowship for the service of God and 
man. 
We plan to build new churches not for the glory of 
our denomination but to make men who are hungering 
and thirsting for faith realize the truth of Universal- 
ism. 

We have to raise money, but it is to set that 
money to work in the service of mankind. 


I 


Last October seven hundred Universalists as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., unanimously voted: 
(1) to have two kinds of surveys made, (a) those which 
will attempt to appraise the worth of all programs at 
present receiving the financial aid of the General Con- 
vention and (6) those which will indicate promising 
areas where new units might be started; (2) to insti- 
tute a more inclusive kind of field work; and (8) to in- 
tegrate in so far as is practical, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the total denominational organization and its 
administration. These three objectives, so declared 
the seven hundred Universalists, are to be achieved by 
means of a $100,000 fund, half of which they voted 
from “unrestricted” sources. The other half they 
proposed to have raised, the understanding being that 
all Universalists shall voluntarily share in such 
amounts as they are able—individuals, local parishes, 
State Conventions, denominational auxiliaries. 

Approximately three months have passed since 
this governing body of the Church determined to ven- 
ture forth, and the time now appears ripe for someone 
to tell the story of what has happened since. 

The first order is a large one. By it we face the 
necessity of setting up qualified committees equipped 
to make studies of various phases of our work. The 


objects of these studies (‘‘those programs receiving 
the financial support of the General Convention’’) 
are: (1) the General Sunday School Association; (2) 
the Young People’s Christian Union; (8) the National 
Memorial Church; (4) the Jordan School at Suffolk, 
Va.; (5) the Publishing House and The Christian 
Leader; (6) the work in Japan and Korea; (7) the 
Georgia State Convention; (8) the Kentucky State 
Convention; (9) the Alabama State Convention; 
(10) the churches in Mississippi, (11) in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., (12) in Denver, Colo., (13) in Rochester, Minn., 
(14) in Riverside, Calif., (15) in Atlanta, Ga., (16) in 
Oakland, Calif., (17) in St. Petersburg, Fla., (18) in 
Vista, Calif. This means, therefore, that at least 
eighteen committees must be named to do the work as- 
signed, or a trained person employed on a full-time 
basis. If committees are to make the appraisals 
(and certainly they will in some instances), some of the 
committee members will be already on the scene, but 
others will have to be imported. Some will give 
freely of their time and talents, others will have to be 
compensated. In all cases expenses should be paid. 
It is apparent, therefore, that both qualified personnel 
and adequate funds are our basic needs at the moment. 
We wish to know the facts—facts gathered by rela- 
tively impartial persons— and with these findings and 
the resulting recommendations we hope to be in pos- 
session of a guide such as will serve us in our effort to 
carry forward our work with wisdom and efficiency. 
The people in attendance at the Convention desired 
that these surveys should be made within the next 
year. A stupendous task? Yes! Little progress 
has as yet been made. We shall have to move 
rapidly. 

And starting new Universalist churches is not so 
simple a task as starting a world war. If it were, we 
should have been on the increase long ago. Yet head- 
way is being made. Dr. L. Ward Brigham, recently 
retired from the active pastorate at Chicago’s St. 
Paul’s, has been temporarily settled as minister in 
charge over our year-old ‘‘baby,’”’ the Church of the 
Palms, at Vista, Calif. A new organization has been 
achieved at Lansing, Mich., where, beginning March 
first, we shall send for periods of a month each several 
of our outstanding ministers, looking forward to a 
settled pastorate by next fall. Three small movements 
in Mississippi are displaying signs of revival, and for 
this we are indebted to the Rev. Leonard C. Prater. 
The Rev. W. O. Bodell in Kentucky, already respon- 
sible for ministering to five parishes, reports that two — 
more are ‘“‘in the making.”” A new church has been — 
started in West Chesterfield, N. H., credit for which is — 
due the Rev. Harold M. Frye, minister of our church 
at Westmoreland, N. H. Dr. Henry R. Rose is “‘scout- 
ing” for us in the promising fields of Clearwater and — 
Jacksonville, Fla. Rufus McCall, the Rev. Arnold L. 
Simonson and the Rev. Ralph P. Boyd have got 
things started at Pensacola. The Rev. Rol W. Ben- 
ner is at work on a survey of the rich soil in Southern 
California’s “Orange Cities.’ Interesting develop- 
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ments are taking place in the revival of summer 
parishes. Possibilities are turning up in Westchester 
County, N. Y., in Massachusetts, in New Jersey. All 
this is encouraging. It stirs the imagination. But we 
wish to do more of the same thing, and we shall have 
to do what we are doing more thoroughly. Sunday 
schools need to be started in private homes. Neat 
little neighborhood chapels need to be erected. This 
takes time, men, money, and we are in dire need of all 
three. 

The Rev. Harry F. Shook of Concord, N. H., who 
served so generously and so effectively in the estab- 
lishment of our church at Floral Park, Long Island, 
is attempting to locate, organize and serve the thou- 
sands of our isolated Universalists. 

General field work is already a reality. Miss 
Harriet G. Yates took office the first of the year and 
the Council of Executives is at work defining the 
necessary procedure by which this phase of our work 
will serve most effectively the needs of the local 
churches. We recognize that our parishes will have 
to be educated to the point where they will use 
this service wisely. The plan is new in church work, 
and other denominations are watching with interest 
its progress. We face a period of experimentation. 
During January Miss Yates has been busy getting 
“squared away,” although the plan provides that 
henceforth she shall be in the field. An article will 
soon be released giving explanation as to just what 
her work includes, how she will attempt to operate, 
why the change was determined upon in the first place, 
the ends to be sought, and the ideal procedure to be 
followed by those desiring the service. 

The selection of Miss Yates and her settlement in 
office within two months after the Washington Con- 
vention is a marked achievement. We now have a 
field representative of the Universalist Church—one 
who enters the field not in the exclusive interest of but 
one phase of the Church’s program, but to serve at 
any and every point at which that Church needs to be 
served. Let the churches be very patient and very 
understanding as we enter upon this venture which 
has no precedent. 

The movement toward integration of our de- 
nominational organizations and their administration 
will likely be initiated and given momentum by our 
young people. That they should serve as its spear- 
head is as it should be, and we rejoice in this fact. 
In their great convention at Lynn they balloted in 
favor of a committee to wait upon a similar committee 
of the General Convention in the hope that together 
they might work for the establishment of a youth de- 
partment. And why not an all-inclusive program for 
the youth of our churches? For that matter, why not 
set up a department of publications and promotion? 
A department of religious education (including the 
whole gamut of adult education)? A department of 
the ministry? A department of business management 
and finance? We are all “the Church.”” Must we go 
on indefinitely with countless separate and independ- 
ent boards of directors, separate sets of books, con- 
stitutions, equipment, stenographers, files and atti- 

tudes? Considerable thought is being centered upon 
these questions. We are headed in the right direc- 
tion. 


{ 


; 
II 
The enlistment, on a denominational scale, of 
financial support is a task so consuming that no mem- 
ber of our present staff could possibly take upon him- 
self responsibility for the realization of our fourth 
objective under the ‘Program.’ In order to meet 
this difficulty the Executive Committee determined 
to canvass the available personnel within our Church 
family with a view to engaging, for a period of several 
months, the services of one qualified to organize and 
administer this most vital phase of our endeavor. 
Because of their splendid spirit of loyalty, and be- 
cause they wished above everything else to be co- 
workers in this movement of the Larger Church, the 
good people of the Oneonta, N. Y., parish are loaning 
their beloved and peculiarly talented young minister, 
the Rev. Charles Albert Wyman. Mr. Wyman ar- 
rived at Headquarters February 5. He will set to 
work immediately organizing the work in local 
churches and in State Conventions. Much of his 
time will be spent in the field. We all bespeak in his 
behalf the hearty co-operation of all Universalists. 
The financial side of the movement is well started 
as the summary below will indicate: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSALIST CONVENTION UNANIMOUSLY 
VOTED TODAY TO APPROPRIATE FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS TO BE APPLIED TOWARD 
YOUR SPECIAL FUND IN THE FOUR YEAR 
PROGRAM. THIS AMOUNT WILL BE PAID 
OVER THE FOUR YEAR PERIOD. SUCCESS IN 
YOUR GREAT EFFORT. ILLINOIS BACKS YOU. 
LETTER FOLLOWS— 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
D K EVANS 


Five thousand dollars from Illinois! This gener- 
ous gift, added to the $4,000 already raised, brings 
our total for the first three months of the 1939-1943 
period of the Forward Together Program to approxi- 
mately $9,000. 

Seven hundred and twenty-seven members and 
ten organizations, representing 138 churches, plus 
sixty-three isolated friends, have voluntarily enrolled. 
The spontaneity of all this has been amazing. I have 
been told over and over again that (1) “‘Universalists 
won’t give’ and (2) that “local parishes are not in- 
terested in the Larger Church.’”’ Evidently the tellers 
have been somewhat in error on both counts. The re- 
sults are beginning to show that Universalists who are 
Universalists have faith in their Church, want it to 
pursue a positive and aggressive program, and are 
willing to back that program with their money when 
the request is made in straight-from-the-shoulder 
fashion, and in keeping with their ability to respond. 
One dollar a year from every Universalist—a possible 
goal, a reasonable goal, and an adequate goal. 

Raise $50,000 in four years? Exactly! And that 
means $12,500 each year. We've made a splendid 
start and we are well ahead of schedule. We wish to 
keep that way. 
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III 


Within the year we shall have much to be proud 
of in the way of current literature: (1) “Universalist 
Projects,’ a comprehensive presentation in graphic 
form of virtually all the work being carried forward 
by our people as a whole; (2) ‘‘What the Years Have 
Taught,’ by Dean John Murray Atwood of St. Law- 
rence; (3) “Now Is the Time for Brotherhood,” by 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr.; (4) “Membership in the 
Church—lIts Significance,” a series written by six 
representative clergymen; (5) ‘‘What Is the Church? 
How Shall It Function?” (6) “The Place of the 
Local Church in the Four-Year Program;” (7) ‘“What 
the Church Means to Me,” being a reprint in pam- 
phlet form of Dr. John M. Ratcliff’s chapter in “Tufts 
Papers on Religion,’’ and (8) “Why a Universalist 
Church?”’ by the superintendent of churches. These 
books and pamphlets should serve to answer, in part 
at least, the crying need for up-to-the-minute lit- 
erature. 

In a later issue we may be permitted space to tell 
of the inestimable service being rendered local churches 
by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins as interim minister—for 
five months at Malden, for two months at Detroit, 
now in Atlanta, and a little later in Lansing. We 
would tell also of the thrilling progress being made 
along the lines of distinctive social service at the Jordan 
School in Suffolk, Va. It is well that Universalists 
bear in mind the fact that almost no social work is 
being done for Negroes in cities of the South, and that 
this work of ours is, therefore, distinctive. So high 
does this work stand in the estimation of experts that 
the responsibilities assumed by our Suffolk worker, 
Miss Ethel M. Whack, are considered accredited field 
work in her graduate studies at Atlanta. 


IV 


Plans are afoot. All which has thus far aceumu- 
lated is the voluntary response to my two appeals 
appearing in the Leader and the Washington address. 
A thorough canvass of individuals, local parishes, State 
Conventions and denominational auxiliaries is yet to 
be made. 
big way and are timing their efforts so as to fit effec- 
tively into their local schedule of events. State Con- 
ventions are responding. Massachusetts has set aside 
the last week of February and the first week of March 
as a period during which special programs will be held 
in the parishes, regional rallies with outside speakers, 
to be climaxed by a Service of Giving on the final 
Sunday. New York State plans the same sort of thing 
for immediately after Easter. New Hampshire has 
voted its whole-hearted approval. The denomina- 
tional auxiliaries will, I am sure, do their part with 
distinction. 

It is a thrill to read the letters coming to my desk. 
One inhabitant of a Home for the Aged gave $1.23, 
her last summer’s earnings from berry-picking. The 
children of one of our church schools set aside a Sun- 
day when they gave their entire offering. The minister 
of a mission circuit of five churches is aiming at a 100 
percent response and he is making remarkable head- 
way. One man says: ‘Here is $500. Don’t mention 
my name, but you may count on me to match this 
amount a bit later.” Another writes: “I believe you 


Many churches are planning to share in a © 


yourself are slightly ‘teched’ and I know the Church 
is washed up, but . . . . here’s my gift and may God 
bless you!” From a young minister I have this: 
“There are four of us and here are our four dollars.’ 
And from a minister well along in years: “I am the 
only one left, but in reality there are three of us. We 
all wish to share, so we are sending $3.00.” A large 
church has just sent this word: ‘“‘At our annual meet- 
ing just. held the congregation voted unanimously to 
include in its regular budget for the next four years an 
item guaranteeing $1.00 per member.” A friend out in 
Texas sent us a diamond ring (appraised at $25). 

A little bit later the account will be reported in 
detail. That is, we will publish the exact response by 
local churches and by states. The time for the telling 
of that story is not yet, but it will come. We content 
ourselves at the moment by saying that 727 Uni- 
versalists have answered the call and that 68,170 have 
not done so yet, but we are confident that they will 
co-operate. One or more persons representing 138 
churches have volunteered their share. We look for- 
ward to going forward with friends in the other 409 
churches. One State Convention has been most gen- 
erous. More along these lines later. 

These, then, are some of the more interesting high 
lights since Washington. We are, I am convinced, 
over the hump and on our way up. The future is ours. 
But we must never for a single moment forget the 
beauty of the single tree in the forest of mechanics. 
All our efforts in terms of means are directed toward 
ends: a cultivation of the things of the Spirit; the im- 
plementing into the life of the world of those great and 
abiding values for which our beloved Church stands. 


* * * 


IS WAR EVER AN ‘ACT OF GOD’’? 


‘War is an act of God. It means the end of thousands upon 
thousands who face it just as bravely as do hundreds of thousands 
who die every year of epidemics at home.’’—David Lawrence in 
The United States News. 

The distinguished editor of the valuable commentator pub- 
lished at the Nation’s Capital is so often right that one hesitates 
to differ with him. But he is surely wrong this time. War is not 
an act of God; it is unthinkable that a Father who loves and pities 
His children should set them bombing each other’s cities and 
sending each other’s ships to the bottom of the ocean. . 

It may be objected, however, that Mr. Lawrence was using 
the phrase ‘“‘act of God’’ in its legal sense, meaning “such an ex- 
traordinary interruption of the usual course of events that no ex- 
perience, foresight, or care which might reasonably have been 
expected could have foreseen or guarded against it.” 

But that is our trouble. In our thought we have limited 
acts of God to the inexplicable, the unpredictable, the calami- 
tous. The earthquake is an act of God. The tidal wave is an 
act of God. The influenza epidemic is an act of God. And by 
the same reasoning, according to Mr. Lawrence, a war is an act of 
God for most people. 

To make such a characterization is to misunderstand the 
natures of both God and man. As the creator and sustainer of 
the universe, God performs many acts that man cannot under- 
stand (and the Northern Lights are about as hard to understand 
as an earthquake or typhoon), but His purpose is to help, not to 
injure, man. 

Likewise, man shares in some of the acts of God .. . . ac- 
cording to the methods that God has established, and for the pur- 
poses that God has ordained. Only when man co-operates with 
God on God’s terms, not man’s, is he a worker together with God. — 
—The Christian Advocate. 
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British Democracy Glows Brightly —I 


Devere and Marie H. Allen 


INNING the war, in the view of the British 
people, may or may not be the same thing as 
winning the peace. It depends largely on 

what happens to democracy at home between now 
and the end of the conflict. For those who believe in 
freedom, what has happened at home thus far is sur- 
prisingly encouraging. 

About Germany you ask: Will it crack? About 
France you ask: Will it return to democracy after the 
war? About England you ask chiefly: Will the people 
succeed in keeping, throughout the war, and as alert 
as it is now, the democratic spirit? For, with all the 
undemocratic tendencies in British life and institutions, 
the presence of open discussion, fair play, tolerance 
and earnest searching for sound peace formulas for the 
guidance of Europe after the war is over, constitute to 
date the most convincing proof of national sincerity. 

If you are writing from England, you can’t send 
out a fraction of the facts you want to, so stern and 
ludicrously painstaking is the censorship. If you come 
in from a neutral country, then go back and record 
your observations, you must depend on memory, for 
your papers are taken from you at the point of exit, 
one man having lost in this way a copy of the official 
Blue Book on the origins of the war. But you can 
write as yousee fit. This, therefore, is the uncensored, 
impartial viewpoint of two Americans just back in 
Belgium from a three-weeks’ stay in England, who 
have known the country fairly well in years gone by, 
who are by no means uncritical of British ways in cer- 
tain aspects, and who have had excellent opportunities 
for observation and inquiry. 

Your trip of ninety minutes in the air is the 
epitome of wartime obscurantism. The windows of 
your plane are blacked out, and only the motions, so 
far as you can diagnose them, indicate where and how 
you are going. If you had claustrophobia, you’d 
scream. As it is, you suddenly remember that the 
day before anti-aircraft guns in the region of London 
were let loose for the first time; that the day before 
that a passenger craft like this one was fired on, near 
Holland, by a Nazi warplane off its course. You 
wonder casually whether you are a coward or a hero 
because, if trouble is going to hit you, you’d rather be 
able to stare it in the eye as it strikes. You whimsi- 
cally decide you are neither, and go off to sleep. 

Your first British contact is with officialdom, 

and for officialdom anywhere you have scant use, 
privately spelling the last syllable with four letters and 
. an uncomplimentary accent. But instead of the dis- 
courtesies you have occasionally experienced with 
British officials on the Continent, you find a kindly 
efficiency that disarms you. And as you look keenly 
about, you note that this courtesy is not reserved for 
English-speaking Americans or journalists alone, but 
is equally given to more obvious foreigners, shabbier 
and more confused. 
Take out that word “efficiency” and you have 
the keynote to wartime England’s most astonishing 
teristic—tolerance and freedom. If you have 
luck of the present writers you will find that the 


efficiency of certain bureaus is more than canceled 
by the contradictions, blundering, and mishandling of 
others. You are to be told, for example, that your 
request for a seven-day extension of stay has been 
granted nine days after your request went in; although 
you are by now almost a wreck, you are still to find that 
your passports are at the Home Office merely waiting 
for a typed form, which you can obtain several hours 
later, only to have them arrive by post fifteen minutes 
after you have hung up the telephone, because actually 
they had been mailed long before. You are to be told 
by the airplane company that reservations cannot be 
confirmed until you can show your exit permit, and by 
the Passport Office that you cannot obtain an exit per- 
mit unless you can present definite reservations. But 
you are going to swallow all that, even if you do cast 
an anxious glance in the direction of Berchtesgaden, 
and give thanks so many times for so many kinds of 
freedom that these little troubles fade from memory. 

You give thanks for the way that refugees are 
handled. Out of the thousands who have appeared 
before the tribunals, fewer than half of one percent 
have been interned. Talk to practically any refugee 
and his eyes begin to kindle as he pours out story after 
story about the kindness he has received. So decent 
are the authorities that jingo newspapers have started 
a crusade—out of thin air—to have the tribunals intern 
a much heavier percentage, apparently just because 
the present leniency seems wrong to them on the face 
of it. 

One man lost a wallet containing his identity 
papers. Hoping it would turn up, and anxious to 
avoid reporting it to the police for fear he might get 
into trouble, he even failed to report a change of ad- 
dress a short time after. Several weeks later a police- 
man asked forhim. He opened the door in a bad state 
of jitters. But the officer only said, in a cheerful tone: 
“You lost a wallet, didn’t you, Sir? Well, we’ve got 
it. The only thing is, we don’t want you to think it 
always takes us this long to return a lost article. The 
trouble was, y’know, you moved and didn’t tell us.” 
No reproaches, though this was technically a breach; 
these men understand the mind of the refugees. 
“Now,” finished the bobby, ‘‘would you be kind 
enough to come down to headquarters this afternoon 
or tomorrow, whenever convenient, and get your 
property?” The refugee, an intellectual who knew 
bitter months of imprisonment under fascism, roars 
with glee as he tells this story. 

Others relate incidents which show how often, as 
soon as it is understood that one is a refugee Jew, 
extra efforts to help are immediately made, efforts 
which would not be undertaken if the one in need were 
not a Jew. We ourselves have noted more than once 
the extraordinary kindliness and patient help accorded 
to the most unprepossessing visitors of all races and 
nationalities by the police of the Alien Registration 
Bureau at Bow Street. Said one of these officers, in 
commenting on the war, ‘‘It’s what happens when the 
nations forget the ways of God.’ That comes with a 
sound of anything but cant, because these men are 
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working by a simple faith that to them fastens upon 
them certain obligations. 

Everyone has heard of Hyde Park and its famous 
soapbox liberty. It is still flourishing; on a recent 


Sunday there were thirteen speakers, three of whom. 


were Stalinists and one a Trotskyist. But the whole 
United Kingdom is a Hyde Park too. There is re- 
pression, of course; in December a large number of 
influential women’s organizations were planning to 
stage a silent parade as a demonstration against con- 
tinuing the war, and in favor of launching peace 
negotiations, in the belief that these would do more to 
break up reactionary groups in and out of Germany 
than war itself; the parade was banned, but the women 
were permitted to meet and speak freely in a hall. 
On the whole, we have read and heard in wartime 
franker attacks on government personalities and poli- 
cies than would be permitted in every corner of the 
United States in time of peace. 

It can not be doubted that the majority of the 
British are for the war. They are reluctant about it, 
but resolute. Some of the grimmer ones are alarmed 
because there is so little popular jingoism. Jingoism is 
growing, and so is hatred; but there is so small an 
amount of it in comparison to 1914 that old warhorses 
like Mr. Churchill are trying to put “punch” in the 
conflict and are reviving old expressions like ‘‘Hun.” 
They keep running into this sort of thing: we asked a 
hotel manager about a cinema, for we wanted to see 


how the movies handled news and programs generally. 
“How about ‘The Lion Has Wings’?” we inquired. 
“Oh, no, you don’t want to see that,” he replied; 
“that’s just a British propaganda film.” 

Swiss restaurants, at least, display signs about 
““German steaks,” and none of the regular eating places 
has pulled German names off the menus. Next to a 
medley.of American dance tunes you are likely to hear 
in any entertainment center a potpourri of German 
classics. If there are songs galore to tell Hitler what 
the British think of him, they are not sung widely or 
with any special zest, save over the air; it is still pos- 
sible for performers to “‘kid”’ Britain on the stage by a 
burlesque nationalistic harangue accompanied by the 
supersoft strains of ‘‘Rule Britannia.’”’ Good nature, 
for wartime, is singularly common; amid the tape 
festooned in myriad patterns on windows to prevent 
splinters of flying glass in case of bombing raids, one 
sees such cheerful if admittedly not brilliant slogans 
as “Our credit department is closed for repairs.” 
or ‘Business as usual—we hope!’’ 

It cannot be gainsaid that slowly, inevitably, the 
oldtime reliance on religious phrases to support an 
otherwise intolerable military method is beginning to 
assert itself. Yet at Westminster Abbey, not in some 
provincial church which happened to have a pacific- 
minded pastor, there was continuous intercession on 
one recent day from eight in the morning up to black- 
out time, not for victory, but for international peace. 


As Our Young People See It 


E are grateful to the large number of ministers 
who have sent in copies of the sermons 
preached by their young people on Young 

People’s Sunday. Some years we have been so flooded 
with these manuscripts that we have done nothing 
about them. That is no way in which to treat them. 
So this year, in spite of the great burden of going over 
them and of getting them ready, we present a cross 
section of some of them. Though obviously these 
young people differ widely in age, education, back- 
ground, all have something to say. We wish that we 
might have heard them. They give us faith in the 
future of our Church. 
The Editor. 


What I Want from My Religion 


What do I want from my religion? 

First, I want a reasonable religion, a religion 
based on logical concepts and principles, and worked 
out according to the rules of logic. One cannot carry 
out his objectives in life if he doesn’t base his objectives 
on principles of reason. 

Second, I want a religion that I can easily under- 
stand, one that does not get too involved. I wanta 
religion that sticks to fundamentals and that doesn’t 
beat around the bush. I want it to speak my language 
and come down to earth to my level and use terms that 
I can understand. 

Third, I want a religion that will give me a reason- 
able interpretation of the Bible, or, better still, a re- 
ligion that will make it possible for me to give a 
reasonable interpretation of the Bible. This interpre- 


tation should also be liberal and should discount error, 
yet still recognize truth. The Bible is still considered 
the best book written, even by this so-called awful 
modern generation, but 1, myself, like most other 
liberal youths, especially in the Universalist Church, 
believe that the Bible was written by men not a whole 
lot unlike ourselves. 

Fourth, I want a religion that will give me a logi- 
cal definition of God. Each one of us has experienced 
during the period of growing up a definite change in his 
conception of God. As a youngster I pictured God as 
a big judge sitting up in the sky watching every move 
we made. As I grew older I began to see the universe 
as an ordered whole which was governed and directed 
by fundamental underlying laws. The sum total of all 
these laws, considered as the final truth, is my present 
conception of God. From this it follows that in order 
to seek the kingdom of God and live in the one practical 
way, we must have faith in God, and therefore in a 
final truth. 

Fifth, I want a religion that will give me a means 
of contact with God, in other words a method of prayer. 
I want a method of prayer that gives me spiritual 
uplift; one that causes me to renew my faith in God 
and makes me see ever clearer and clearer the final 
and eternal truth. 

Sixth, I want a religion that will give me a logical 
explanation of immortality. I am not alone in the 
opinion that life seems too important a thing to ter- 
minate completely without hope of ever being re- 
newed in some form. In the past several years I have 
been alternately a believer and disbeliever in immor- 
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tality. At present I am becoming more and more a 
believer in it. The soul, which is still the unknown 
quantity in the single human being, seems to me 
something that cannot be destroyed by a mere bio- 
logical incident such as death. 
Seventh and last, but by far not least, I want a 
religion that will help me to find the goal-post of life, 
one that is practical, and that gives me a working 
philosophy of life. By goal-posts, I mean ends and 
aims in life, that give me answers to questions such as: 
What am I here for? What can I do to help my fellow- 
men? Toward what is mankind in general striving? 
By a working philosophy of life I mean a philosophy 
of life which you can live by day by day, week by week, 
year in and year out. A working philosophy of life 
involves the above-mentioned goal-posts plus a worked 
out code of morals, and a plan and a pattern of life. 
All these of course involve conformity with and faith 
in the final truth, which is God. By a working philos- 
ophy I don’t mean necessarily a dogmatic philosophy 
set up as complete and final. I mean here a philosophy 
which will act as a guide and both allow me and help 
me to think for myself in different situations in the 
light of the kingdom of God. For instance, I would 
‘want this working philosophy to help me decide 
whether I should be a doctor or an engineer, whether 
I should have a few intimate friends or a large number 
of less intimate friends, whether I should treat certain 
groups and individuals with respect or disrespect, and 
even whether I should go to church or not go to 
church. And so my every act is directly related to my 
-working philosophy of life. 

Richard G. White, Jr. 
Cincinnati, O. 


In the Days of Youth 


Surely our Puritan ancestors who struggled so 
‘valiantly for the right to worship as they wished had 
no intentions that their children should forget their 
Creator “‘in the days of their youth.” Puritan chil- 
-dren were brought to church every Sunday to listen 
to sermons, not a half-hour long, but lasting three, 
and on special occasions, four. In those days the 
absence from church of even the youngest children 
was a matter of grave concern and one for which strict 
account must be made. But now it is not absence 
from church that is an occasion for surprise and com- 
‘ment, but rather our presence. 

We think we have progressed since Puritan days, 
but have we really progressed in Christianity? Can 
‘we say that the enforced religious worship of the 
Puritan children made of them less worthy Christians 
‘than the almost lack of religious education received 
by youth today? 

In Germany the education of youth is completely 
-dominated by the views of a dictator. In Italy, as 


in Germany, the masses are enlisted in different mili- 


tary units from the age of four to the age of sixty-four. 
With a glorified propaganda of war it is not astonishing 
that the devout Catholics of Italy find their teachings 


_.almost completely frustrated. In Russia, as we know, 


religious worship of any kind is forbidden by law and 


_youth is schooled in the virtue of submissive service. 


a In contrast we have the Jews and the Catholics, 
‘whose religions are not confined to any particular 
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country. The children of the most devout Jews 
spend hours in reading and studying the Torah, a book 
of Jewish law founded upon the teachings of the early 
rabbis. We are all familiar with the strength with 
which the Catholics hold fast to their people, through 
training begun in early childhood and continuing 
through the years. 

Opposed to the warlike creed of European dic- 
tators and yet having a distaste for the elaborate 
teachings of the deeply religious sects, the American 
Protestant concentrates instead on training youth for 
an economically independent future. He does not 
realize that when this task is finished he will actually 
have failed if his child has not learned to love and fol- 
low the principles of Christianity. 

Jean Upcott. 

Olinda, Ontario. 


As We See It 


Millions of men—many of them young men— 
have not been doing constructive work. Side by side 
in every one of our most highly civilized countries 
exist extreme poverty and great wealth. Also con- 
fronting us today is the repudiation of Christianity and 
democracy in some countries and the seeming failure 
or stagnation of religion and democracy in many other 
places. 

The problems of unemployment and poverty, 
and to a lesser degree all our other problems, are to a 
large extent the results of war. A place can be found 
for everybody, I am sure, if peoples are allowed to work 
together constructively without war. 

We realize, as do the people of all democracies, 
that a system of international co-operation must be 
found after this war is over that will put an end to war. 
This must be our first aim. It is a thing which must 
be achieved or all else will fail. 

The realization is just coming to some that the 
only bedrock foundation for permanent peace, welfare, 
and happiness is real Christianity and real Christian 
democracy. 

Christianity since its beginning has lost much of 
its meaning to life through the church. The truth has 
been veiled in the church. Throughout history, and I 
believe it has been generally true in years only recently 
past, organized religious groups have lost touch with 
the realities of the day. Christendom has been di- 
vided against itself. But the spirit of the Master has 
not died and it is here today for us to take up. 

Christianity is democratic and democracy is 
Christian in ideal. The two must be developed to- 
gether on a new scale as the bulwark of human peace 
and happiness. And the Christian in Christian democ- 
racy must be emphasized. 

George Peter Whaley. 

Olinda, Ontario. 


Rise Up and Build 

My friends, there are many walls which we, like 
Nehemiah, must have a mind to rebuild today. In 
my humble opinion these walls which need to be re- 
built on youth are the walls of home, church, and 
school. 

Dr. Wriston of Brown University in a recent 
speech said: “The church and the school are two of 
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the instruments of society for the betterment of man- 
kind. They share with the home and state in political 
manifestations, the obligation to create an environ- 
ment where youth may live and grow—may grow in 
grace, in knowledge and wisdom and power.” 

Youth without faith is like a day without sun. 
Let us have faith that right makes might. Given a 
man full of faith and you will have a man of purpose, 
absorbed in one grand object, simple in his motives, 
in whom selfishness has been driven out by the power 
of a mightier love and indolence stirred in an unwearied 
energy. 

Spiritual faith gives us the power of courage and 
perseverance. The subject of perseverance brings to 
my mind one of the stories with a moral written by that 
great story-writer Aesop. It seems that there were two 
frogs who jumped into a pail of milk. One frog soon 
ceased his struggles to stay afloat and sank to his 
death. The other had the pluck to keep struggling 
and soon had churned an island of butter on which he 
rested until he was released from the pail. 

So many people, and especially young people to- 
day, are drowning in the very substance which, if 
they had a proper inner spirit, would enable them to 
become masters over their environment. 

What is needed by many today is the spirit of 
faith such as was expressed in Henley’s “Invictus” — 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


The word faith and the word church go together. 
Together they signify the belief in God and in Jesus 
Christ, who is the perfect example of one who could 
say, ‘In this world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer for I have overcome the world.” That’s 
faith! 

The young folks of today need more of that faith 
which inspired our forefathers to carve a civilization 
out of the wilderness of North America. Faith gives 
one the courage to battle against insurmountable odds 
because always there is the hope of an ultimate vic- 
tory. The steadfast courage of the Finns in defending 
their small country against mighty Russia bears out 
this point. 

A church, like a chain, is only as strong as its 
weakest link. If the best leaders in our churches are 
either weak links or misfits, by virtue only of their 
willingness to serve, our church is doomed. If incom- 
petent people only are left to take over the leadership 
of our churches they are bound to lose their place of 
influence and usefulness in our community. 

Most churches are becoming better equipped to 
meet the competition the world has to offer. The suc- 
cessful church of today is the church with liberal 
thinkers and faithful leaders. Like Nehemiah, we 
must be convinced that it is a great work and thereby 
have a mind to build. 

We Americans are proud to say that we live in a 
democracy. That democracy was established on the 
principles of education and truth. We have grown 
from a little group of colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 
to a vast nation of forty-eight states because our 
people have come to cherish their God-given talents 


of freedom and liberty, ingenuity and intelligence. 
That ingenuity and intelligence, let it be remembered, 
was fostered in the backwoods schools of Lincoln’s time. 

To maintain our democratic spirit, however, we 
must increasingly become intelligent voters. Every 
American has the opportunity to secure knowledge 
that enables him to vote as he sees right. 

Orrin Maurer. 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 


“‘Go Climb a Tree’’ 


When first faced with the problem of preparing a 
sermon the task did not seem too difficult. But today, 
as I stand before you, the feeling is not the same. 
Thinking of religion as an abstract thing should not 
be done. Liberals and intellectuals tend to make 
religion academic and mathematical. It is nothing of 
the sort—it is life itself and life by its very essence 
is emotional. 

When entering a room, we usually push a switch 
and the room is lit up. By pushing a switch on the 
radio we know sound will come forth. Traveling to 
work on the subway or riding on the bus we do not 
question why they work as they do—we just have 
faith that they will. I own a small car that has be- 
come something of a legend in All Souls. Now I 
never for a moment doubt that it will always get me 
home. I have faith in that car. We do not question 
the reason why the room lights, or the radio plays, the 
eyesight of our motorman or the reflexes of the bus 
driver. They are taken for granted. But when re- 
ligion and faith in something man cannot conceive 
are offered—Oh! how we squirm to find the reason 
and the contradictions. 

I can remember when I first came to All Souls. 

In one of my early conversations with Pastor Green- 
way, he said: ‘This church is open to all to worship 
as they please—we welcome you to our beliefs and 
form of worship. But if you cannot agree—come and 
worship as you will, believing only in God and that 
His Son on earth was Jesus Christ, and to do all within 
your power to further the interests of the Brotherhood 
of Man.”’ That restored my faith in a living church. 
There can be no place for intolerance in a religion 
based on faith in a greater ideal. In the words of 
St. John: “The love of God in our hearts must declare 
itself by Christian sympathy, forgiveness and kind- 
ness,”’ 
In addition to faith in a God, faith in the Church 
as the co-ordinator, man needs faith in himself. Faith 
to rekindle his spirit, his vitality, and his zest for 
living. Dean Inge said of this spark, “It is the resolve 
to live as if certain things were true in the confident 
assurance that they are true, and that we shall one 
day find out for ourselves that they are true.” 

Whether or not you have faith in your life and its 
purposes, your own conscience gives you the answer. 
Today there are no problems that cannot be solved, 


or wars that cannot be stopped. The lesson is clear— 


we must learn how to apply that lesson. Replace 
our lives of falsehoods, violences, and differences with — 
an adherence to faith where the goals are humanity, 
truth and tolerance. 


Frank G. Sterritte. 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BONZO 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WAS coming across Boston Common one eve- 

ning. The sky was flaming red. The pigeons 

were just giving up hope of being fed any more 
that day. Some people were hurrying home; and a 
few were not hurrying; indeed, they looked as if the 
Common might be their home. 

I was brooding upon a meeting from which I had 
just come—brooding a little darkly. For I had not 
been able to make people see things my way at all. 
We had been discussing a problem, to which I could 
not help feeling I had the proper and complete answer. 
And all the others had disagreed; had seemed to me 
stupidly obstinate. They would not grasp the right 
end of the stick. They were most illogical. Looking 
at it as dispassionately as I could, it did seem to me 
that my way was the only right way. 

And just as I was at my gloomiest point of re- 
flection, I felt something brush my leg. I looked down, 
and there was the most delightful, the most confiding, 
dog I have seen in many a day. He had a touch of the 
bull in him; but there were other kinships, too. He 
was, in short, a mongrel; but a very intelligent, nice 
looking, well kept mongrel. He had a broad, calm 
brow, and beautiful, amber eyes; and he looked up at 
me, and wagged his tail. 

I glanced round. He seemed to be alone. I 
patted him, and he leant against me. Then I walked 
on, he following close at my heels all across the Com- 
mon. Every time I looked down, he looked up and 
wagged his tail. I felt a warm glow. It was just the 
little thing I wanted. He seemed to say: “I under- 
stand completely how you feel. I myself am put out 
by people now and then.” So we continued across the 
Common—he and I together. 

At the subway station I stopped; he stopped, 
also. He looked down the stairs, and wagged his tail. 
I began to foresee difficulty. I could not steal this 
pleasing creature, much as I would have been willing 
to have him. I must send him home. It would be 
fun to take him home, if I could find out where he 
lived. 

I bent down to look at the worn metal plate on 
his collar; but he was quick and moved away. I went 
after him. He came back, stood close. I bent down 
again, and again he jumped away. He was as clever 
as he could be; he would not let me see that collar. 
I moved on; he moved with me—back across the 
Common, he and I together. Again and again I tried 
to look, and always he foiled me. I found I was back 
at the Charles Street gate. The dog stood beside 
me there. I leant down, and then he stood as still as 
still could be—just as if he had outwitted me. I got 
his collar, and on it, while he stood like a lamb under 
the great light, I read this—I AM BONZO. I 
KNOW MY WAY HOME. 

I looked at Bonzo. Bonzo looked at me. He 
wagged his tail, leant against me, and then, as I stood 
there, he turned gently and went from me. 

He was amazing. He waited on the edge of the 
sidewalk—waited for the traffic to stop. He looked 
up the street, down the street, then across. He ac- 
tually waited for the traffic; then went quickly across 


the street. I watched him; he was full of purpose. 
He was going—I knew where. I AM BONZO. I 
KNOW MY WAY HOME. 

I turned and again crossed the Common. I had 
thought Bonzo lost; had thought his waywardness was 
awkwardness; had thought I knew exactly what to do 
about it. But I was wrong. Bonzo’s way was not 
my way; his ideas were not my ideas; he had plans of 
his own, and without me could find his way home. 

And I reflected, as I crossed the Common, that 
perhaps at my meeting there were people whose way 
was not my way, and yet—like Bonzo—it was possible 
that they knew. . . . But there! You see there is a 


moral to this story. 
* * * 


AMERICAN RED CROSS WAR RELIEF 


Nine European countries are today receiving aid from the 
American Red Cross in caring for hundreds of thousands of war 
refugees. 

In a sense these far-flung relief activities may be consid- 
ered as a war of themselves, a war against human misery. The 
bombs and bullets used are blankets and clothing, ambulances 
and medicines, surgical instruments and hospital tents. And 
supplementing articles that are being bought and shipped from 
the United States with regularity by the Red Cross have been 
thousands of warm, knitted garments, more than a million 
surgical dressings, hospital bed shirts and operating gowns 
produced by Red Cross volunteers who have been at work in 
chapter houses the country over, almost since the day hostilities 
began last September. 

As of January 1, American Red Cross expenditures or com- 
mitments aggregated $859,000. 

The greatest problem is presented, not by the wounded, but 
by the hundreds of thousands of unfortunates forced from their 
homes, according to Ernest J. Swift, vice-chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, who returned at the end of the year from a 
three-months study of the situation. Close to half a million 
Finns have been evacuated from threatened areas. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 Poles have sought refuge in neighboring countries. 
Thousands of others are being resettled in the new Polish district 
created by Germany. 

In Western Europe, according to Mr. Swift, a somewhat 
similar situation exists, though the governments are better able 
to cope with the problem. In central France are close to 400,000 
évacués from Alsace and Lorraine, many in dire circumstances. 
In southern France there are still 75,000 refugees left over from 
the Spanish civil war. England has the problem of caring for 
hundreds of thousands of children, aged and infirm persons re- 
moved from their homes for fear of aerial attack. 

Finnish and Polish needs, however, present the major prob- 
lems of Red Cross operations. The mass migrations have caused 
disorganized conditions, giving rise to the possibility of epidemic. 

Although in the nations where refugees are concentrated 
there has been no apparent shortage of food, great quantities of 
other materials are being used by the Red Cross. These include 
more than 1,000,000 yards of hospital gauze and 50,000 pounds 
of absorbent cotton, both used in making surgical dressings by 
chapter volunteer workers; thousands of dozens of already-pre- 
pared bandages of assorted sizes; and more than a quarter-million 
yards of cotton sheeting, muslin and ticking, from which bedding 
and other articles are being made. 

“The value of this chapter-produced work is far greater than 
the cost of materials going into it,” said Norman H. Davis, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, recently. ‘‘There is no 
question but that Red Cross expenditures would far exceed the 
million dollar mark had it been necessary to purchase these 
articles ready-made. The splendid and sympathetic work of our 
volunteers is enabling the Red Cross greatly to expand its as- 
sistance to Europe’s war-sufferers.”’ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. WHITMAN ON OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the proposed embargo on munitions to 
Japan raises a fundamental question, whether the foreign policy 
of the United States can be more safely guided by the emotional 
reactions of the American people than by the considered views 
of the responsible government in Washington. 

Doubtless the American people are with the Chinese, both 
because of their general sympathy for the under dog and because 
of the brutal barbarity of the Japanese military. Is that a suf- 
ficient basis for a national policy? Former Secretary of State 
Stimson seems to think that it is while his under Secretary 
Castle feels that it is not. Neither of them is now in the position 
of the present State Department, which has before it in its files 
a vastly larger basis of information on which to form a con- 
sidered judgment. 

I suggest therefore that the thinking citizen should go slow 
in stampeding the government into acting against its better 
judgment. If its judgment favors the embargo public hullabaloo 
is unnecessary. 

Edmund A. Whitman. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


DR. NEWTON BLOWS OFF STEAM 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Cummins, in his admirable review of ‘‘The Religion of 
Free Minds,” by Julius Seelye Bixler, quoted these words: ‘‘Re- 
ligious experience must follow the methods of the laboratory, 
and theology itself must become an ‘empirical science.’ This 
movement has the advantage of staying closer to actual experi- 
ence, but experience is still limited to knowing in the scientific 
sense.” 

The reviewer slyly asks a devastating question, “Is it?” In 
other words, is the human spirit to be put into a strait-jacket, 
and not be allowed any experience save what “‘science’’ prescribes, 
which means proscribes? One thinks of the story of Benjamin 
Franklin, when a man asked him why a bucket of water with a 
live fish in it weighed no more than the bucket of water without 
the fish? Franklin, being of scientific turn of mind, and the first 
modern American, asked, “Is it true?” The test, of course, 
proved it to be untrue. 

Take this statement from a recent essay by John L. Collins 
on ‘The Meaning of the Term Experimentalism.” It is a gem: 
“The methodology of experimentalism involves the presupposition 
that all meanings, scientific and moral, are generated from 
within the processes of ordinary experience, and that nothing 
which claims to be knowledge is to be derived by deliverances 
from on high, or by immediate mystical intuitions. Meanings 
and values are this-woridly, not other-worldly.” 

There we have it, plain and flat. At the behest of a “pre- 
supposition,”’ that is, a prejudgment of the whole case, a dogma as 
arbitrary, as artificial, as autocratic, as any dogma of antique 
theology, everything in the heaven above is ruled out of account. 
The vision of the seer, the intuition of the mystic, the soul of the 
poet, is “‘other-worldly,’’ whatever that may mean. ‘Ordinary 
human experience”’ is the test, and no account is taken of ex- 
traordinary experience—the dull average becomes the test, 
spiritual mediocrity the norm. 

In short, in obedience to a ‘‘presupposition’’ we make the 
methods of physical science the only test of truth, and call it 
“scientific”! An idea, Dewey holds, is a “‘plan of action’’—some 
ideas are, certainly. Let us take the basic idea of Jesus—the Love 
of God, the Father. He acted upon it, always, everywhere, in 
every way—walking his high, pitiful way to the Cross. The last 
words upon his lips were a prayer to his Father. If there is 
such a thing as experimentalism, here it is—facing the worst 
and finding the best! 

Of course, what Jesus found in his daring experiment cannot 


be tested by the “‘methods of the laboratory,” neither by a bio- 
logical principle nor a chemical formula—is it therefore to be re- 
jected, or merely ignored, at the bidding of an omniscient “‘pre- 
supposition”? If so, why, by what rhyme or reason? Is it not 
true that what is glibly called ‘‘the method of the laboratory”’ is 
just an artful way of letting in the old materialism—by implica- 
tion, at least—and making it the test of spiritual truth? 

John Dewey is a great man, quiet, farmer-like, charming to 
know, sensitive to human suffering and injustice, courageous in 
his criticism of social wrong. No one honors him more than I do, 
alike for his character and his spirit. But his influence as a 
thinker, and the influence of his school of thought, by its narrow, 
limited, inadequate method and interpretation, followed so de- 
voutly by a race of young men, is one of the major tragedies of 
our generation. 

To be sure, Dewey does use the word ‘‘God’’ occasionally, 
but in a sense so dim and thin that it is hardly more than a film 
of the ideal flickering in our minds, leaving our hearts untouched 
and untaught. The result is a vague, truncated faith—if faith 
it may be called—unequal to our need, and unable to cope with 
the human problem in its tragic and gigantic modern setting. 
Happily, we are at the end of the “science-saving-generation,”’ 
and men of awareness everywhere see that without a profound 
spiritual renewal the race is doomed to disaster. Anyway, 
Brother Editor, I have blown off steam, and feel better. 


Joseph Fort Newton. 


Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* ae 


A BAPTIST MINISTER WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much I have appreciated the weekly 
visits of The Christian Leader the past year. I sent on to my 
father some of the issues about “The Little Hill Farm” and the 
church that I thought would interest him. He was quite inter- 
ested about the raccoons. Two other articles which I clung to 
were, ‘‘Wanted—More Pupils,” by Harriet G. Yates (I read 
this article to a group of our Sunday school and chureh workers 
last Friday night) and the other article, “The Church Is Too 
Formal,” by a newspaper man. 

H. 


* * 


“A GENTLEMAN DISLIKES OUR THEOLOGY” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There’s a lot in the first Leader of the New Year to which I 
say a hearty amen. Its columns are consistently selected, in- 
formative, important and well designed to strengthen the Plan 
now beckoning forward and to come on. Commendable the 
propaganda for the Leader itself. I think you will be rewarded. 
Faith and work like this is that which has kept the Universalist 
Church alive while its soldiers and allies have been falling in the 
east and in the west for, lo, these many years. 

But, in all humility, I would say you have a problem never 
solved. It is the problem child of liberal theology. Unlooked 
for it came to my attention in the nineties. I have since learned 
its genesis, inborn traits, noted its career and shared in the plans 
and toil of Universalists to make this child a worthy and useful 
citizen in the Citizenship of Humanity. Strong medicine, and 
our super-strategic plan now under way is evidence that this 
child is still a problem. Frankly, I have grave doubts as to 
which can survive the longest, church or child. 

This is not to fling a wrench into our church machine, now 
assembled, lubricated and engineered as well as if not better 
than it has ever been. It is to say what ought to be self-evident; 
unity can not be gained upon the working theory of toleration as 
equal to or above belief. This is the problem of Liberalism. 
Its solution is as vital to the existence of a growing church as is 
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effective control of the liquor traffic vital to a well ordered so- 
‘ciety. How happened it these major problems were completely 
ignored at the recent Convention? 

No church can prosper while standing with one foot on the 
rock and the other on the sand. That may be toleration but is 
it unity? 

A reaction, “The Gentleman Dislikes Our Theology,” Janu- 
ary 13, unexpectedly illustrates what I mean. 

Henry Lafayette Gillespie, 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* * 
FROM THE PASTOR OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
(CONGREGATIONAL), MINNEAPOLIS 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to congratulate you upon your forty years’ connection 
with the Washington church and to say thank you for the fact 
that your service has occasioned the lovely opening editorial in 
The Christian Leader. 

You may be interested to know that our organist, Hamlin 
Hunt, celebrated his fortieth anniversary at a tea on Sunday 
afternoon, December 31. He began his work here on the first 
of January, 1900. He has been emeritus only in the last four 
‘months. 

David N. Beach. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


McKNIGHT PROTESTS 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The President has sent to the Vatican a personal representa~ 
tive in the interest of world peace. In order to satisfy some of 
the Protestant bodies he confers with our church leaders, regard- 
ing the unifying of ecclesiastical influence in this great cause. 
Only the Baptist and Lutheran groups have protested against 
this appointment. The other churches sit back with their cus- 
tomary ‘‘tolerance’’ and say nothing. The appointment is, I 
believe, a definite violation of the great American principle of 
separation of church and state. The President has been more 
-and more listening to the advice of the hierarchy of the Roman 
‘Church. We have reason to think that it was Rome that finally 
persuaded him to refuse to send legitimate help to Republican 
‘Spain. Now the President, acting as the politician he is capable 
of being at times, sends a representative to the Holy See without 
-as much as mentioning the matter to Congress at all. The 
Roman Church aided definitely in the murder of the Republic of 
‘Spain. She upholds Mussolini’s right hand in Italy. The peace 
desired by the Papacy is, I am afraid, the peace of ‘‘death to 


freedom.’”’ Are we not enough Protestants to see the danger in 
this appointment? Will we not protest to the President and to 
‘Congress? Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 


James W. Mc Knight. 
Clinton, Ill. 


* * 


CONSISTENCY 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 
“Stop Helping Japan Conquer China.” 
Well, scrapiron is not the only item to be treated under that 
subject. Last year the writer of this letter was invited to con- 
tribute something to a Memory Table in an Haster sale at a Uni- 
versalist church in a distant city where she grew up. 
She decided on linen towels as something salable, and started 
out to make the purchase. Visited a department store, asked, 
“upon entering, ““Where shall I find linen towels!’ ‘‘We do not 
carry them.” Left the department store and found a linen store. 
“Can you show me some linen towels?” “Yes, indeed.”’ Down 
came boxes from the shelves, towels and towels, all made in 
.Japan! ‘Have you no towels made in America?” ‘No ma’am.” 
After a long hunt, towels from Ireland were found and the pur- 
chase was made. 
For years and years the good ladies of America fought for the 
-yote. They wore badges, “Votes for Women,” and they stumped 


g 


and they marched in sunshine and in rain, and the promises of 
the good things that would come to the country when “‘we get 
the vote’ were equal to those of the most enthusiastic presi- 
dential candidate ever. 

Now they have had the vote for some years. The hysteria is 
all over and the ladies are busy dressing themselves in silk from 
the skin out, while the cotton industry in the South is fast going 
to the dogs. 

It would be interesting if someone would furnish us with 
statistics telling how many hundred dollars are being spent 
yearly by the women of America just for silk underwear alone. 

“Consistency is a jewel.” 

S. P.Bill. 

Wayland, Mass. 


* * 


FOR ONCE.WE ARE IN THE SUNSHINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Have you seen the reaction sent to The Christian Century 
and published in their issue of January 17, 1940, in which you 
are endorsed and they are most emphatically not endorsed for 
editorial policy about the war? It is worth republishing. 


Revolt in Wormland? 


Editor The Christian Century: 

In view of the attitude adopted by your paper con- 
cerning the present chaos in Europe I do not wish to 
renew my subscription to your sheet. I would suggest 
you drop the “Christian” from the name of the paper. 
For the duration of the war I’ll take my ‘‘medicine”’ from 
Dr. van Schaick of The Christian Leader. 

As Dr. Peel says, ““Even a worm can turn.” 

Albert Lynn Booth. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Community Congregational Church. 


* * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am one of the many of what might be called the “silent” 
readers of the Leader. That is, I read it month in and month out, 
without expressing my appreciation to you who labor to bring 
it to us every week. 

But I want to give my heartiest “Amen” to your editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Good Paper, But—” in the recent issue. You cer- 
tainly did ‘‘strike the nail on the head,” in my estimation. I 
wish there were more religious leaders who showed such well- 
balanced judgment, and your gift of clear expression, in matters 
of religion. 

Julia M. Tobey. 

Perry, N. Y. 


REVEREND SHIPLER 


Reverend Shipler may as well give up his fight against the 
improper use of the word reverend. It is true that Emily Post is 
with us, the united clergy of the Anglican church, and all its 
well-trained laymen. But the Methodist ministers love to be 
called ‘‘reverend.”’ The only solution seems to be for all the 
clergy either to get D. D.’s—there was a time when you could 
procure them by mail at ten dollars apiece—or simply call each 
other doctor and encourage their people to do likewise. (The 
undertakers, grocers, butchers and garage-men already do it.) 
Of course they could all be fathers. But must it come to that? 
Is literary elegance worth that price? 

N. B. Lest any of our readers may not know what we are 
talking about, we refer to the editor’s complaint in The Church- 
man for September 15, that an enlightened audience at Williams- 
town, Mass., had to hear in the broadcast of a play: ‘“‘Reverend 
Snowdon,” “Yes, reverend,” and such like.—Percy Sylvester 
Malone in The Churchman. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A NEW EASTER PLAY 


A new and suitable Easter play for use 
in the liberal church has been made ayail- 
able this year. It was written with that 
purpose in mind by Mrs. Mary Russell, a 
well known writer of religious plays, and 
books on pageantry and dramatics. The 
play was read last fall by Rev. L. G. Wil- 
liams, drama consultant for the G.S.S. A., 
and given his endorsement and commenda- 
tion. 

Through the financial co-operation of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
A. U. A. and the G.S.S. A. of the Univer- 
salist Church. this play—‘‘What Seek 
You?’’—appeared in last week’s issue of 
The Christian Register and The Christian 
Leader. Extra copies of The Christian 
Leader which persons planning to use the 
play will want may be ordered, not from 
the U. P. H. as usual, but from the G. 8. 
S. A., to which office the Publishing House 
has kindly turned over the balance of the 
Feb. 3 issue. The cost will be 10 cents a 
copy. Cash with each order is requested, 
that no bookkeeping may be necessary. 


* * 


NEEDED—MORE LEADERS LIKE 
THESE 


“T’ve come in to find out the dates of 
the Ferry Beach and the Northfield Con- 
ferences,” said Mrs. Francis P. Randall, 
wife of the minister of our Universalist 
church in Brockton, Mass., as she entered 
the G. S. S. A. office one day last week. 
“Last year when we began choosing people 
we wanted to send to summer institutes we 
found their vacations were planned for. 
So this year we’re beginning early!” 

In Albion, N. Y., several workers in the 
Universalist church school have been en- 
rolled in the Union Teacher Training 
Courses sponsored by the Protestant 
churches of the city. Upon request the 
G.S. S. A. loaned several books for the use 
of teachers attending. Other sources were 
drawn upon for the same purpose, and 
reading was encouraged throughout the 
course. A direct outgrowth of this has 
been the setting aside of a special shelf in 
the local public library for books on the 
teaching of religion and other religious 
topics. So reports Miss Inez E. Warner, 
long a loyal and devoted worker in the 
Albion school. 

Writes Mrs. Ellen Mercer of Barre, Vt., 
in charge of the children’s classes in the 
Universalist church school: “Every Sat- 
urday evening I go to church and arrange 
two browsing tables—one for the older 
children and one for the tots—with things 
I think they will enjoy and profit by. As 
we are stressing world friendship this year 
I procured from the ten cent store an at- 
tractive book on the Children of China, 
also one on Japan and some jig-saw puzzles 
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AS WE ENTER UPON THE 
LENTEN SEASON 


* 

co 

* 

* 

* 

+ In the castle of my soul there is a 
* little postern gate, where, when I 
* enter, I am in the presence of God. 
* In a moment, in the turning of a 
* thought, Iam where God is. When 
* I meet God there all life gains a 
* new meaning. Great things seem 
* small, small things great. Lowly 
* and despised things are shot through 
* with glory. My troubles seem but 
* the pebbles on the road. My joys, 
* they are like the everlasting hills. 
* All my fever is gone in the great 
* peace of God, and I pass through the 
* door from time into eternity. 

* Walter Rauschenbusch. 

* 
* 
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of children of other lands. They enjoy 
these a lot, as well as learn many things 
from using them. For the little ones I have 
suitable picture books, blocks, ete. I 
mean to work this up and do more with it.” 


* * 
BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE 
Ga 


Three members of the General Sunday 
School Association Board, Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, president, of Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice, secretary, of Arlington, 
Mass., and Glenn R. McIntire, treasurer, 
of Brunswick, Me., and Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the staff, met at 16 Beacon 
Street the afternoon and evening of Jan. 
24. The needs of our local church schools 
were discussed, also ways in which the 
G. S. S. A. might continue to help meet 
them. Matters pertaining to the Associa- 
tion itself were given thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

The Institute Committee of the G. 8S. 
S. A. held an important meeting last 
month also and diseussed many plans for 
the coming summer. As a result of careful 
preliminary thought and study, courses 
were outlined and faculty considered for 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach. Matters of co-operation 
with the Mid-West Institute at Shakamak, 
Ind.; with Shelter Neck, N. C.; with the 
proposed “‘joint”’ institute to be held at 
Camp Hill at the time of the Y. P. C, U. 
convention and with the Murray Grove 
Institute, were talked over and tentative 
plans set up. The majority of delegates 
who will register at Ferry Beach on Sat- 
urday, July 20, or at any other of these 
conferences, for that matter, will have 
little idea of the hours of planning and 
preparation which go into a well-staffed 
and well administered institute. 
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UNIVERSALIST SCHOOLS ARE 
HELPING 


So much need 
of understanding 
and friendship the 
worldaround! 
And sometimes it 
seems that we are 
doing very little 
to create or foster 
either. 

Then again—as was the case last week— 
a combination of circumstances brings 
fresh realization of the hundreds of lives 
that are being touched and blessed through 
the Friendship Programs and Offerings 
sponsored each year in our Universalist 
church schools. Within a few days of each 
other came letters from Mrs. On Jun Pak 
in Korea (translated into English by Rev. 
Darley Downs in Tokyo and forwarded to 
us), another from Ruth G. Downing in 
Japan, one from Mrs. Annie B. Willis in 
Suffolk, Va., and one from the vice-chair- 
man of the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee enclosing word from 
France of the use to which last year’s 
Philanthropic Offering was put. 

Suddenly we saw them all: Korean girls 
in Taikyu in the Sewing School conducted 
by Mrs. Pak, hundreds of children in 
Tokyo in Dojin House activities, in kin- 
dergartens and Suhday schools under 
Miss Downing’s leadership. Yes, it’s the 
International . Friendship Offering which 
makes the major part of this possible. 
Then we saw the Negro boys and girls in 
Suffolk and their leaders, Mrs. Willis and 
Miss Whack. And scores of Jewish 
refugees being taken to a place of safety 
and given a chance to live and to grow. 

In every one of these letters gratitude 
was the keynote. Here’s a word from 
Mrs. Pak’s: ‘‘We are exceedingly happy 
and thank God deeply that you so kindly 
help our little Dojin (Universalist) project 
in Korea. ... Now we rent our room 
which is a very narrow second-floor one. 
So when we have recess we can’t play 
and must go out to breathe fresh air. But 
the girls don’t complain even a little. I 
do not say anything, but I am most thank- 
ful and try my best in everything. ... 
Though I am so busy, I think this is my 
wonderful calling which I must fulfill. 
But I enjoy all my work very much.” 

And from Jonah B. Wise, vice-chairman 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, a report saying that our: 
$378.75 had been spent by the Comité 
d’ Assistance aux Réfugiés for the main- 
tenance of Jewish refugee children in 
France. A receipt from the French office 
of the committee acknowledged the 
16,518.50 franes and indicated the purpose 
to which they had been put. Writes Mr. 
Wise: ‘‘We are advised that the work of 
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earing for refugee children in France is 
conducted primarily by the Ose, to which 
organization the Comité d’Assistance has 
been making substantial grants. At the 
present time, the Ose is supporting four 
homes in which are lodged 276 children 
coming from Germany, whose parents have 
either remained in Germany or have emi- 
grated to overseas countries. With the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Ose also under- 
took to provide housing facilities, food, 
clothing, medical aid, etc., to 990 chil- 
dren who had to be evacuated from Paris 
and are now in seven homes in smaller 
communities of France. 


“T know that the young people who made 
possible the contribution of the Univer- 
salist church schools will be gratified to 
learn that their funds were used to care for 
refugee children who would be homeless 
but for generosity such as theirs. May I 
again express our deep appreciation.” 

Yes, little children, boys and girls, 
young people and adults in Universalist 
and some federated churches, have made 
all this possible. They are learning that 
Universalism when put into practice 
carries them out beyond their own 
community to the four corners of the 
world. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SOCIAL ACTION 


Mrs. John E. Wood 


1. What Social Action Is 


Social action has been described as the 
attempt to harness the power of religion to 
the needs of our time. In order to be real 
Christians, we must actually put into 
practice the teachings of Christ. One way 
to do this is to realize the necessity for as- 
suming some responsibility for the social 
and economic conditions of our local com- 
munity; and through an understanding of 
the local situation to attain a more true 
appreciation of world conditions. 

Many women want to do something to 
help establish peace, justice, freedom, and 
brotherhood, but do not believe they, as 
individuals, can do much. It is only as 
women within local churches, who are in- 
terested in local social problems, join hands 
and in turn our churches unite on this vast 
problem, and eventually join with other 
denominations and larger groups, that we 
ean truly become effective citizens in im- 
proving conditions. Let us start now! 


2. Why Social Action Committees are 
Needed in Our Churches Today 


Have you ever thought of the many 
ways in which our world has thus far failed 
to establish the kind of place Jesus ad- 
vocated, worked for and hoped for? Con- 
sider our poverty, our income levels, our 
housing conditions, our delinquency rate, 
to name just a few. What are the condi- 
tions in your local community? As long 
as we as individuals stay on the sidelines, 
and do not give our support to organiza- 
tions that are striving for peace and jus- 
tice, as long as we are not doing all we can 
to improve conditions, we are remaining 
helpless, ineffective citizens who by our 
silence are giving approval to existing con- 
ditions. The Social Action Committee 
within the local church finds out about 
existing local conditions, placing emphasis 
on those problems of particular interest in 
the community, and brings to the church a 
graphic picture of local conditions. It is 


the liaison between the community and an 
effectively operating church. The Social 
Action group also forms study groups to 
consider local problems in detail, and after 
careful thought and study to formulate a 
gradual, steady, long-term plan of action. 


3. Specific Projects Suggested for Study 
This Year 


A pamphlet edited by the Council of 
Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, entitled, “Churches in 
Social Action, Why and How,” by J. 
Myers, should be used by every local group 
as a basis in formulating a program. Price, 
10 cents. It is written clearly and simply 
and answers many questions that will un- 
doubtedly arise. 

Social Action, a magazine published by 
the Council of Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York City, is very good. 
There are ten issues per year, with individ- 
ual subscriptions at one dollar. 

We have source material on each of the 
three following projects—just which project 
is chosen will depend upon the local situa- 
tion. With the pamphlets used as a basis 
for study group discussion, actual study 
of the problem could be undertaken in 
each community: 1. Women in Social Ac- 
tion. 2. The Home in Transition. 3. Co- 
operatives. Please feel free to write to the 
Social Action Committee for advice, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms. 


Mrs. John E. Wood is a member of the 
Promotional Cabinet which has charge of 
the Social Action Department. Working 
with her are Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, 
Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr, Mrs. G. Douglas 
Frazier, and Miss Ida M. Folsom, Social 
Action chairman of the A. U. W. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS COMES ONCE MORE 


It is a rare gift for a man to be able to 
give an impelling inspiration through the 
written word. Dr. Dwight J. Bradley 
demonstrates such a valuable genius in 
his article, “Christmas Comes Once More,” 


in the Dec. 15, 1939, issue of Social Action.* 
On every side we can find material that 
inspires us to live the Christian life. The 
highest tribute I can pay to Dr. Bradley’s 
essay is that it awakens in me an impelling 
desire to live up to its inspiration in my 
own life. This pervading impetus, this 
driving power, characterizes every page 
and every thought. 

The essay’s theme is that Christians 
must pursue the course of awakened, un- 
flagging social action if Christmas, the 
birthday of the Christ, is to take place 
again. Dr. Bradley says that Jesus is 
spiritually reborn whenever people bear 
witness, in the sense of the early Christian 
martyrs, to the gospel stories. 

Social action is, typically, an outgrowth 
of the Christian way, and from it, and the 
accompanying Christianity, has grown all 
Western civilization, so that democracy’s 
debt is not to the Graeco-Roman influence 
but to the Jewish-Christian faith. Now a 
choice appears; we can advance toward 
neo-paganism or toward a revival of Chris- 
tianity. The first choice leads, as in the 
past, toward frustration; the second leads 
to ‘a belief in and a loyalty to the gospel 
in its rich fullness.” 

Social action has a deep and profound 
root system in the Christian faith and the 
roots are planted by living and telling the 
gospel story and demonstrating Jesus’ way 
of life. Dr. Bradley says that he who ac- 
cepts Christ’s teaching and partakes of 
holy communion actually or spiritually 
commits himself to the telling and spread- 
ing and living of the Christian life. There 
may be times when compromise is neces- 
sary to gain certain Christian ends, but the 
Christian often falters in compromising 
for expediency’s sake and thus, gradually, 
becomes “inwardly disloyal or outwardly 
pharisaical.”” When the Christian com- 
promises he must preserve his awareness 
of that accommodation to an existing 
condition. This was Jesus’ method. The 
time came when Jesus laid aside com- 
promises and stood firm in his beliefs. The 
modern Christian must do likewise. 

Social action cannot be accomplished in 
any field without adequate knowledge and 
sufficient personal ambition to carry it 
through to conclusion. Dr. Bradley points 
out the gateways of approach and the most 
effective means of adjustment to existing 
conditions. His essay can be a guide to 
all Christians seriously considering their 
religion in terms of contemporary activity. 
If you accept and use it as such, may it 
move you as it has moved me. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


*Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


* *” 


AN S O S FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 
Mrs. Boorn writes that there is great 


need for warm underwear for men, sizes 
88-42. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


The State of Ohio Reports 


Drama Service in Jersey 


A drama service was held in the church 
Christmas Eve. On Dec. 27 the parsonage 
was opened for a daytime party for the 
church school and again on Dee. 31 for a 
fellowship dinner for the parish. 


Woodstock Endeavors to 
Double Membership 


Rey. R. Homer Gleason, pastor of the 
church here, is endeavoring to double 
membership by Easter. On the evening of 
Dec. 24 a candlelight service was conducted 
by the vested choir of 37 members and the 
church school. The church board has 
approved a plan for some special social ac- 
tivity each month. In January the men 
gave a dinner, on Feb. 29 the women will 
serve a Leap Year dinner, and in March 
the Alliance will conduct their annual 
Easter bazaar with dinner and an evening 
entertainment. A canvass for funds is 
being made in the hope that the entire 
budget will be subscribed. 


Services in Caledonia 


Commencing Jan. 14 Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason, pastor of the Woodstock church, 
took over the leadership of this church 
also, services to be held two Sunday eve- 
nings a month. 


W. U. M. A. Aids Kent Church 


Thanks to the W. U. M. A., a new heat- 
ing system was installed in the fall in this 
church. At a recent meeting the treasurer 
reported all bills paid and a surplus of 
over $120 in the treasury. Attendance at 
church services has more than doubled. 


Community Program in Attica 


The usual community Christmas pro- 
gram was held in Attica with members 
from the church taking a prominent part. 
The church Christmas celebration took the 
form of a supper party, followed by a wor- 
ship service by the pastor, Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall. A social hour and Christmas 
treat brought the evening to a close. 


Young People’s Day at Columbus 


Young People’s Day was observed in 
the Columbus church Jan. 21. The young 
people had full charge of the service. 


New Parsonage for Belpre 


Activities of the church are centered in 
the building of a new parsonage, plans for 
which have been drawn up. The sale of 
the old parsonage has provided a sub- 
stantial down payment for the project. 
On Dec. 13 one of the classes of the church 
school held a candlelight devotional ser- 
vice. The next week the church school 
gave a pageant and the junior Y. P. C. U. 
put on a play. On the night of Dec. 22 


the Christmas party was held, on New 
Year’s Eve there was a ‘‘watch. night” 
party, and on New Year’s Day the annual 
chicken pie dinner was served. The pastor, 
Dr. F. B. Bishop, offers his services to any 
church without a pastor on the fifth Sun- 


day of the month. He also offers to hold a 


series of meetings during the week pre- 
ceding the fifth Sunday in any church ac- 
cepting his offer. 


Cincinnati Church Active 


The church was kept open during the 
time between pastorates. Rev. John E. 
Price, a former pastor, and Rev. E. J. 
Unruh, secretary of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, preached on two successive 
Sundays. On the third Sunday Laymen’s 
Sunday was observed with Stanley Bab- 
ington, a trustee of the church, giving the 
address. The new pastor, Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, took over the broadcasts which 
WLW has given to the pastors of this 
church. His first was Jan. 28. He also 
broadeast over WSAI every afternoon 
from Jan. 29 to Feb. 3. 


Clinton L. Scott at Eldorado 


In addition to his duties as pastor of the 
Dayton Unitarian church, Dr. Scott is 
serving the Eldorado church two Sundays 
a month. He began work Jan. 14. Mr. 
and Mrs. O. F. Kimmel of Eldorado cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
Jan. 14. Relatives and a number of those 
present at the wedding 50 years ago made 
up the dinner party at noon and a recep- 
tion was held in the afternoon. Mr. 
Kimmel is village treasurer. Mrs. Kim- 
mel has been active in the church for over 
50 years with some time given to state 
work in the W. U. M. A. 


Lyons on Up Grade 


The work here is on the up grade, aver- 
age attendance at services for the past 
three months being 55. This church also 
participated in its community Christmas 
program, which was directed by the church 
school superintendent, Lyle Sanford. The 
young people and choir had prominent 
parts and Rev. Thomas Murray, pastor of 
the church, preached the sermon. Mr. 
Sanford is now planning an Easter pag- 
eant. 


Candlelighting Services at Milford 


Sunday morning, Dec. 24, Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley, pastor, assisted by three girls, 
conducted two candlelighting services at 
Milford, at the church school worship 
period and during the devotional service 
of the church hour. Candles were lighted 
signifying the church, Clara Barton, the 
workers in foreign fields and those in the 
Southland. 


June Convention and 
Summer Institute 


The Church School Association Board 
held a midyear meeting and made plans 
for the convention and institute. The 
Convention Board holds its next meeting 
in Kent Feb. 22. Items for consideration 
include plans for the convention in June, 
as well as the study of the needs and gen- 
eral conduct of the state work. 


WILLIS W. GLEASON, 
PHYSICIAN AND MINISTER, 
DIES 


Dr. Willis Webster Gleason, prominent 
physician and minister, died Jan. 26 after 
an extended illness at his home in Fort 
Pierce, Fla., where he had resided since 
1919. 

The son of Horace and Katharine Felloes 
Gleason, he was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
May 29, 1853. While he was yet an infant 
his parents moved to Malden, Mass., near 
Boston, in which city his father practiced 
law for over 30 years. 

Dr. Gleason received his early education 
in the Malden public schools, later entering 
Boston University and graduating from 
the school of medicine of that institution 
in 1877. He then practiced medicine at 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, for 12 or more 
years, during which time he was active in 
the work of the old historic Universalist 
church there. 

In 1889 he gave up his practice to enter 
the theological department of St. Law- 
rence University. He completed the theo- 
logical course in two years, was graduated 
in 1891 and was ordained a minister of the 
Universalist Church that same year, which 
fellowship he has always retained. He 
held pastorates at Muncie, Ind., Warren, 
Mass., and Sherman, N. Y. He was a 
student of the Bible all his life. He read 
the New Testament in the original Greek, 
his father, a Greek scholar, having in- 
structed him in the language at an early 
age. He also studied philosophy and meta- 
physics. 

He later resumed the practice of medi- 
cine in Attleboro and Hopkinton, Mass., 
and was assistant superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital in 
Boston. He was also for a time a member 
of the staff of the Massachusetts Hospital 
for the Insane at Westboro. 

Since going to Florida he had led a re- 
tired life on account of deafness caused by 
an injury in a trolley accident in Boston. 

He was active in both the Masonic and 
Odd Fellows lodges in Massachusetts. In 
politics he was a Republican. 

Dr. Gleason was twice married, his first 
wife being Mrs. Linnie Couilliard Small of 
Provincetown, Mass. Of this union there 
were three sons, only one of whom sur- 
vives, Ralph F. of Chatham, Mass., as- 
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sociated with the Radio Corporation of 
America. There is one grandson, James, 
of Chatham, Mass. His first wife died in 
1913 and two years later he married Mrs. 
Nellie Stouder of Muncie, Ind., by whom 
he is survived. 

Funeral services were conducted from 
the Fee Mortuary Co. chapel Jan. 27. Dr. 
J. M. Howard of the First Presbyterian 
Church and Rev. R. A. Campbell of Dut- 
ton Memorial Church, White City, offi- 
ciated. The body was cremated at Jackson- 
ville, and the ashes placed in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 


BRAINARD F. GIBBONS 
INSTALLED IN LAWRENCE 


The installation of Rev. Brainard F. 
Gibbons as pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Universalist, Lawrence, 
Mass., was held Wednesday evening, Jan. 
31, and was followed by a reception in the 
church parlors. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff gave the invocation 
and performed the office of installation; 
addresses of welcome were brought from 
the church by Dr. Charles J. Burgess, 
president of the church society, and from 
the ministers of Greater Lawrence by Rev. 
EK. A. Whitnall, M. A., pastor of Riverside 
Congregational Church of the city; the 
address to the pastor was made by Dr. 
Clarence G. Robbins, former pastor of the 
church and now pastor of the Chelsea, 
Mass., church; the address to the people 
was delivered by Dean John Murray At- 
wood of St. Lawrence University; and the 
installation prayer was by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone. 

Music for the service was furnished by 
the choir under the direction of Mrs. 
Grace Holgate, organist. The Merrimack 
Trio of violin, ’cello and piano entertained 
at the reception. 


PORTLAND CHURCH TO HOLD 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Plans are being made by the Congress 
Square Church of Portland, Me., to cele- 
brate its 75th anniversary Feb. 7 to 15. 
Carroll B. Skillin, moderator of the parish, 
is serving as general chairman of the ob- 
servance, assisted by a large group of 
workers and the following officers of the 
general committee: Vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Henry P. Johnson; secretary, Miss Marion 
L. Ulmer; treasurer, Leonard L. Bishop. 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, present pastor, 
is the fifth since the Civil War pastor, Dr. 
Edwin C. Bolles, under whose leadership 
the church was erected. 


CONNECTICUT BROADCASTS 
DISCONTINUED 


The Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion announces that the broadcasts which 
have been carried on for seven years by 
courtesy of Station WICC, New Haven 
and Bridgeport, will be discontinued for a 
time on account of the demands for time 
from other denominations. 


YOUNG PEOPLE TO GATHER 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The New Haven Y. P. C. U. will be 
hosts at the 20th annual New England 
gathering of young people of the Univer- 
salist Church to be held in their church 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 24 and 25. 
Delegates from all over New England are 
expected. 

The program, arranged by the Connect- 
icut Y. P. C. U., will include several con- 
ference and discussion groups led by promi- 
nent educators of Yale University and 
youth leaders of the organization. The 
banquet and dance will be held Saturday 
evening. Representatives of the state 
organizations will speak. The morning 
worship service on Sunday will be con- 
ducted by the young people and the con- 
ference will close in the afternoon with a 
luncheon at the church. 


UNITED CHURCH DAY 
OBSERVED IN STAMFORD 


United Church Day, Feb. 4, was ob- 
served in the church in Stamford, Conn., 
with the following lay members participat- 
ing: Mrs. Joseph Green, president of the 
Women’s Association; Mrs. Alton Williams, 
vice-president of the W. U. M. S. of Con- 
necticut; William P. Hemming, member 
of the standing committee of the church; 
and E. D. Chapman. 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, pastor, de- 
livered the sermon on “Temples or Lives.” 
Richard Wainright and Wesley Miller 
served as ushers. Miss Harriett Acker 
was soloist and Mrs. A. B. Stanton was at 
the organ. 


ST. LAWRENCE ALUMNI 
HONOR DEAN HULETT 


More than 400 St. Lawrence alumni 
gathered at the Aldine Club, New York 
City, Saturday night, Jan. 27, for their 
annual dinner. Dr. Edwin Lee Hulett, 
for 25 years dean of the College of Letters 
and Sciences, was the honored guest. 
Roy G. Vilas, president of the Club, pre- 
sented as first speaker Mrs. A. Barton Hep- 
burn, who paid high tribute to Dean Hu- 
lett, saying in part: ‘He has given his best 
without stint for St. Lawrence. His has 
been a devotion to detail and a knowledge 
of the value of what the university offers.” 
She also paid tribute to the present ad- 
ministration which “has brought to St. 
Lawrence a program of education which 
has given it a distinction along with such 
institutions as Swarthmore, Middlebury, 
and Dartmouth. The budget has been 
balanced, and for all these things we must 
not fail to appreciate our advances during 
the last five years.” 

Mr. Vilas also presented Dr. Grosvenor 
S. Farmer, the 90-year-old dean of alumni 
of the class of 1871, who spoke briefly. 

Of Dean Hulett President Laurens H. 
Seelye said: “We are gathered here to pay 
tribute to the man whose service covers a 
broad span of years in the life of our col- 


\ 
lege. I regret Mrs. Hulett cannot be 
present. Our thoughts now are directed to 
our beloved St. Lawrence and to you, Dean 
Hulett, and to you I wish to pay my tribute 
for your character and your purpose.” 

In response to the addresses Dean Hulett 
spoke of his vision of the task of St. Law- 
rence as a liberal college turning out sturdy 
Yankee individualists who will be good 
citizens able to make vital contributions to 
society. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Manchester, 
N.H., church, of which Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis is pastor, was held Jan. 17, preceded 
by a covered dish supper. Reports were 
read by Miss Edith Vaughan, clerk; Mrs. 
Fred Fisher, treasurer; Miss Eva Barney, 
Ladies’ Union; Mrs. Dora Priest, Mission 
Circle; Richard Burns and Henry Stevens, 
church school; and Forest Berglund, 
Y.P.C.U. Every organization reported 
all bills paid and substantial sums in the 
treasury. The pastor reported over 500 
calls made, one wedding, 44 funerals, three 
christenings, and eight received into the 
church. The following officers were 
chosen: President, Samuel P. Hunt; vice- 
president, Richard Burns; secretary, Edith 
Vaughan; treasurer, Mrs. Fred Fisher; 
and auditor, Henry Stevens. The General 
Convention’s pension plan was accepted 
unanimously and a church roll call was 
planned for. 

The Ladies’ Union also has elected new 
officers: President, Mrs. Dora Priest; vice- 
president, Mrs. Samuel Hunt; secretary, 
Miss Cecilia Bradstreet; and treasurer, 
Mrs. George Groves. It was voted to pay 
for two subscriptions to The Christian 
Leader for circulation among the members 
and also to have a new parish directory 
printed. 

Thirty-eight chairs and three glass-top 
tables have been purchased for use in the 
vestry and parlors. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 
Jan. 21, Robert Jacobsen, Miss Virginia 
Robinson and Richard Burns taking part. 
Others formed a choir and served as ushers. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
OBSERVED IN WOODSVILLE, N. H. 


Young People’s Day was held Jan. 1 in 
the Universalist church in Woodsville, N. H. 
The League of Youth had charge of the 
service. Sermonettes were ‘““The Meaning 
of the Y. P. C. U.” by Miss Rita Mitchell 
and “The Person I Want to Become’”’ by 
Bob Altenbern. Miss Charlotte Janes 
gave the call to worship, Frank Robie led 
the responsive service, Miss Winifred 
Eastman read the scripture, Miss Eliza- 
beth Janes and Miss Jean Robie offered 
prayers, and Miss Janet Robie the Y. P. 
C. U. benediction. The sum of $6 was 
received, in addition to the usual morning 
collection, for the benefit of the National 
Y. P. C. U. At 7.80 p. m., the young 
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people attended a joint youth meeting in 
the Congregational church in Wells River, 
Vt. 

The service of dedication for Universalist 
women will be held in the church Sunday 
evening, Feb. 11. It is sponsored by the 
Mission Circle with Mrs. A. W. Altenbern 
in charge. Mrs. Nina Mitchell will speak 
on ‘‘Women at Home or at Work,” Mrs. 
Mary D. Randall on ‘‘Woman and Her 
Church” and Mrs. Fred Wright on ‘The 
Universalist Women in the World.” Mrs. 
Robert Trumpass has written a poem, 
‘‘Women United.” 

In one week the church lost two of its 
members, Joseph Willis in his 99th year, a 
veteran of the Civil War and the last 
member of Haverhill’s G. A. R. post, who 
died after an illness of a few months, and 
past trustee R. R. Scruggs, who dropped 
dead in his home the day after attending 
the service for Mr. Willis. 

The major part of the budget for 1940 
has been subscribed voluntarily. All 
pledges were generous. 


BROADWELL CLUB FORMED 
IN CINCINNATI 


A new club called the Broadwell Club 
has been formed in the Cincinnati, O., 
church; purpose, social activities for mid- 
dle-aged adults. The Broadwell Nursery 
School, sponsored by the church, is enter- 
ing its fourth year and has a registration of 
15 children of kindergarten age. 

The A. U. W. and Clara Barton Guild 
jointly held a Christmas sale and turkey 
supper. The church school sponsored a 
“penny” sale to defray the expense of 
baskets sent out to needy families at 
Thanksgiving. 

The new pastor of the church, Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd, and his wife are settled in 
the parsonage, which had been freshly 
painted and papered. A new refrigerator 
and stove also had been installed. Mr. 
Boyd recently gave a series of addresses 
over radio stations WLW and WSAI. 


FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 
TO BE PRESENTED 


Practically all churches of Massachusetts 
are being divided into five districts for the 
presentation of the Forward Together 
Program of the General Convention dur- 
ing the period Sunday, Feb. 25, to Sunday, 
Mar. 10. In this time four, and perhaps 
five, week-night rallies are to be held, in 
Worcester (All Souls Church) on Feb. 25, 
in Salem Feb. 29, in North Weymouth 
Mar. 5 and in Cambridge Mar. 7. Dr. 
Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff will speak. 
Full information about the Program and 


its purpose is going out to all churches and 
pastors. 


ANOKA CHURCH DEMOLISHED 
The Anoka, Minn., church was com- 
pletely demolished by a tornado on June 
18, 1939. It was practically a total loss, 
and the church society is now inactive. 


DEXTER, ME., CHURCH OUTLINES 
OBJECTIVES FOR 1940 


The specific objectives for 1940 of the 
Dexter, Me., church are a continued em- 
phasis on closer co-operation among all 
members of the parish, and an educational 
service and recreational program for all 
ages. 

At the recent annual meeting reports 
showed that the parish had had a pros- 
perous year. An adult department was 
added to the church school. A general 
church council was established with rep- 
resentatives from all organizations. This 
council is responsible for the publishing of 
a monthly bulletin. It will also produce 
shortly a directory of all organizations and 
their functions, and in the spring will con- 
duct a survey of educational facilities and 
offer suggestions for meeting the needs. 

A junior Y. P. C. U. for 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades has been organized and meets at 5 
p. m. Sundays. Members of the senior 
Y. P. C. U. serve in the choir. They have 
also helped in pageants and special ser- 
vices and were in complete charge of 
Young People’s Day. They were hosts 
at a gathering of young people of all de- 
nominations held in the fall. Two mem- 
bers attended the Lynn Convention. One 
third of the average Sunday morning con- 
gregation is composed of young people. 

During the year the church was painted, 
the steeple repaired, a new floor laid in the 
kitchen and new cupboards and an electric 
stove added to the equipment. 

New robes for the 15 to 20 choir mem- 
bers are being furnished by the Ladies’ 
Aid. 


FRANK W. WISE, 
PROMINENT LAYMAN, 
DIES 


Frank W. Wise, a resident of West 
Newton, Mass., for 63 years, and a promi- 
nent Universalist, died Jan. 27 at the age 
of 90. 

Mr. Wise was born in Boston, Mass., 
and was graduated from Boston English 
High School in 1867. A year later he en- 
tered the flour business, in which he was 
active until two months ago. He was the 
senior member of the firm of F. W. Wise & 
Co. of Boston. He held memberships in the 
old Boston Corn Exchange, Boston Com- 
mercial Exchange, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston.Grain and Flour Ex- 
change (of which he was treasurer from 
1925 to 1938), was past master of Zetland 
Lodge A. F. and A. M., Aleppo Temple 
and DeMolay Commandery, the Worship- 
ful Masters’ Association of Boston, and a 
founder of the Neighborhood Club of West 
Newton. 

For 12 years Mr. Wise served as treasurer 
of the Universalist General Convention. 
As an active worker in the old Shawmut 
Avenue Universalist Church, Boston, dur- 
ing Dr. George L. Perin’s pastorate, he 
was for many years superintendent of the 
Sunday school. When he moved to West 


Newton he accepted a similar post in the 
Newtonville Universalist church. 

Mr. Wise is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ella A. Chester Wise, whom he married in 
1877; four children, Ruth C. and William 
M. of West Newton, Mrs. James E. Kim- 
ball of Great Barrington, Mass., and 
Russell P. of Arlington, Mass.; and four 
grandsons. 

Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, pastor of the 
Peabody Universalist church, and at one 
time pastor of the Newtonville church, 


- officiated at the funeral services, which 


were held Jan. 30. 
Cemetery. 


Burial was in Newton 


WYMAN TO ASSIST 
FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Through the co-operation of the One- 
onta, N. Y., Universalist church and its 
interest in the success of the “Forward To- 
gether’ Plan, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor of the church, has been granted four 
months’ leave of absence to come to Boston 
and work in a financial capacity on the 
executive committee of the Plan. 


EVERETT YOUNG PEOPLE 
CONDUCT SERVICES 


On Jan. 12 the young people of the 
Everett, Mass., church conducted three 
services in observance of Young People’s 
Day. They had charge of the church 
school session at 9.380 under the direction 
of the superintendent, F. L. Harrison. At 
the morning worship service at 10.45 the 
following young people took part: Lin- 
wood Fuller, Jr., president of the Union, 
Donald Gannon and Wesley MacDonald, 
Jr., and the Misses Gwendolyn Kelley, 
Doris Harrison and Margaret Bonifer. 
Sermons were preached by Miss Ina Love 
and Walter Cook, Jr., on ““We Also Are 
Searching.”’ The third service was at 
7.30, when musical selections were given 
by the Misses Urmah Dolloff and Helen 
Hall. Rev. Lyman Achenbach of the 
Gloucester, Mass., church was the speaker. 


THREE NEW PASTORATES 
BEGIN 

Rev. George H. Welch, Dr. Cloyd H. 
Valentine and Rev. Elmer D. Colcord as- 
sumed the pastorates of the churches in 
Monson, Lowell and Provincetown, Mass., 
respectively, on Feb. 4. 


STOUGHTON CLUB 
CONDUCTS SERVICE 

The First Parish Club of Stoughton, 
Mass., which has a membership of over 
70 young women, conducted the morning 
service Jan. 28. Miss Marjorie Rand, presi- 
dent, had charge of the program. The 
speaker was Miss Constance Southworth, 
second district director of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs and a 
member of the First Parish Club. Her 
topic was “Citizenship.” A choir of 17 
voices from the club sang the chorus from 
“Finlandia.” 
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CONCERNING PASTORATES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The churches in South Acton and Fram- 
ingham have decided to have full-time, 
resident leaders. Within another month 
the pastorates of Quincy, the Weymouths 
and Foxboro will be vacant. Rev. John 
Wood of Quincy will settle in Pennsyl- 
vania in March, Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
of South Weymouth and Weymouth Land- 
ing will take up his new work in Salem, 
and Rev. H. E. Latham of Foxboro, on 
account of illness in the family, will close 
his work Easter Sunday. 


LITTLE FALLS CHURCH 
RECEIVES GIFT OF PARSONAGE 


At the quarterly parish meeting of the 
Little Falls, N. Y., church, the home of the 
late Mrs. Ida Uhle Shaut was officially 
received by the parishioners and is to be 
known as the “Shaut Memorial Parson- 
age” as a tribute to her. The pastor, Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman, received as his Christ- 
mas present permission to enter the new 
home Dec. 28. The house has many mod- 
ern conveniences and is sufficiently large 
for entertaining. On Wednesday, Jan. 17, 
“open house” was held for the parish. 

Mrs. Shaut also bequeathed one third 
of the residue of her estate to the church. 


MRS. IRVING L. WALKER — 
A WOMAN OF ATTAINMENT 


A person with a genius for finding time 
to do every form of social service that she 
is called on to do, that is Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, executive secretary of the Council 
of Church Women. Name any one of a 
dozen social or civic welfare committees in 
Rochester and Mrs. Walker is sure to be 
one of its members. 

The guiding spirit of the Council of 
Church Women, an interdenominational 
organization which is affiliated with the 
National and State Councils of Church 
Women, Mrs. Walker represents the coun- 
cil on civic and social boards and com- 
mittees as well as serving on many com- 
mittees of the Federation of Churches. 

Mrs. Walker’s responsibilities as secre- 
tary are many and varied, for she must see 
that the machinery of the council runs 
smoothly, must meet with all departments 
and committees, and by advice and help 
endeavor to supplement and correlate 
their work. 

The council offices and the direction of 
their numerous programs is under Mrs. 
Walker’s supervision. Her untiring efforts 
to gather valuable information, plan local 
church programs, engage speakers on topics 
of interest to council women, make her the 
invaluable leader for the group that she 
serves. 

Some years ago groups and organiza- 
tions in the community recognized the 
great need of a central organization and 
executive official through which they 
might reach church women and engage 
their interest and co-operation in projects 


of civic appeal. The organizations also 
needed a medium for recruiting hundreds 
of women for volunteer service in con- 
nection with the welfare agencies of this 
city. That need has been met by the 
Council of Church Women and their very 
able secretary, Mrs. Walker. 

The activities of this council are so 
varied that they are necessarily promoted 
through a large number of committees, 
each of which plans and carries out a help- 
ful program of service in the community. 
Today the work of the council sounds like 
a program of any well organized social 
welfare group, and members have discov- 
ered that good work is religious and they 
have found that there is much good work 
to be done. 

The Council of Church Women under 
Mrs. Walker’s guidance strives to bring 
about understanding and friendship among 
church women. This has not been con- 
fined to Protestant church women alone, 
but has been fostered with Jewish and 
Catholic church women so that all church 
groups of the city are bound together in 
bonds of friendship, understanding and 
good will, promoting in every way the 
ideals and the practice of religious living.— 
“Museum Service’ Bulletin of Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 

Mrs. Walker is an active member of the 
Universalist church of Rochester, N. Y., 
and past president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. 


THE LEADER GETS TWO 
MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FROM CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion has added to its list of Leader subscrip- 
tions one each for the public libraries in 
Meriden and Stafford. It now sends the 
Leader to 17 Y. M. C. A.’s, seven Y. W.- 
C. A.’s, and 19 public libraries in Connecti- 
cut. This has been the policy for many 
years. 


CHIMES IN MELROSE CHURCH 
TO BE DEDICATED 


Chimes to be used with the organ, which 
have been given by a person who wishes to 
remain anonymous and the Comrades of 
the church in Melrose, Mass., are to be 
dedicated Sunday morning, Feb. 11, at 
a special service. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 7. Middle- 
town, N. Y., 5. Barre, Vt., 10. Rocky 
Mount, N. C., 5. Minneapolis, Minn., 12. 
Total 39. 


UNITARIAN LENTEN MANUAL 
‘Address to the Living”’ is the title of the 
little Unitarian Lenten Manual. It has 
been prepared by Rev. Robert Hitchen, 
pastor of the West Newton, Mass., Uni- 
tarian church, and is published by the 


’ minister in literature. 


: 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston. It 
is attractively got up and is of handy 
pocket size. The price is 10 cents a copy. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 126) 

director in film productions, and from be- 
ing a reporter on a film paper, became a 
writer from the sheer delight of writing. 
He tried his hand first at writing plays, 
and did it well, and then at fiction, and 
wrote five novels all of which he destroyed, 
and with this discipline began this new 
novel, and its acceptance by the publisher 
was, he declared, the happiest day of his 
life. 

This is a remarkable novel. It appeals 
to all that is best in the reader. It moves 
one deeply. One’s emotions run the whole 
gamut as one intently reads. It is the 
story of a once beautiful valley in South 
Wales (where this reviewer was born) 
when it was green, before the slag and dust 
of the collieries turned it to blackness, 
ugliness and the death of living things. 
Only on the mountain tops do the daffodils 
still bloom and even they are in danger of 
being suffocated by the coal dust. 

It is also the chronicle of a family, father 
and mother and their several children, 
boys and girls, and their relations with 
friends and neighbors, and the chapel 
and its noble minister. The story is told 
by the youngest son in his old age, with a 
vivid recollection and in a retrospective 
mood. We watch the incidents in the 
development of his soul, and the careers 
of his brothers and sisters who are dis- 
persed over the world, and his father who 
meets his death and his mother whose 
mind begins to fail at last, and the career, 
character and tragedy of the minister, 
who is one of the finest pictures of a 
Its crowded pages 
bring before one the life of the community, 
its good and evil, its savagery and gen- 
tleness, its meanness and nobility; its fight 
for bread and justice, and defeat; its poign- 
ant sufferings and moral and spiritual 
triumphs; its divine comedies and direful 
tragedies. 

And all this is done in the simplest 
manner, in language, often biblical, which 
takes captive the imagination, in thought 
that lifts one to regions beyond the now 
dismal valley that was once so green, with 
characters so truly human and noble whose 
lives win our affection, and with profound 
religious feelings and experiences. 

It is with difficulty that I refrain from 
quoting passages of pure love of a man for 
a woman; of a woman’s defense of her 
womanliness; of the red and green lights 
in a man’s brain; of what prayer does for a 
man in keeping his mind clear; of the 
grief of parents when their sons and 
daughters leave home and go to far-off 
places; and the way a noble minister comes 
to agonizing grief through the filthy minds 
and bitter tongues of those who gossip. 

It is no wonder that the English re- 
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viewers have received this book with high 
appreciation and confident commendation. 
I do likewise. 

Daniel Evans. 


HERE AND THERE 


Young People’s Sunday was observed 
by the Claremont, N. H., church Jan. 7. 
Alice Hawkins, president of the Union, and 
Roger Burns, adviser, spoke. 

The Dover, N. H., young people had 
charge of the church service Jan. 14. 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins and her 
sister, Miss Annie C. Thayer, have taken 
an apartment at 82 Green St., Brookline, 
Mass., tel. Lon. 8582. Dr. Perkins left 
for Atlanta on a preaching mission on 
Feb. 1. Mail for him should be sent to 
the above address. 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College, spoke at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Brown Club of Boston at the 
Chamber of Commerce Feb. 7, on the 
subject, “The Psychology of War Propa- 
ganda.” 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of Poland, 
N. Y., is now supplying the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Herkimer. 

Rev. Pau! M. Wilkinson, pastor of the 
Orleans (Mass.) Federated Church, and 
Mrs. Wilkinson announce the arrival Jan. 
28 of a son, John Leonard Wilkinson. 


Obituary 


LOUISE A. MERRILL 


The church in Denver, Colo., lost a loyal supporter 
in the death, Jan. 16, of Miss Louise A. Merrill. 
For many years she was a member of the board of 
trustees and taught in the Sunday school. Also for 
years she had subscribed to the Leader and followed 
the affairs of the denomination with interest. 


Miss Merrill was born in Catlettsburg, Ky., 65 


years ago. She went to Denver when a young girl 
and was graduated from the State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley. Later she took postgraduate work 
at the Universities of Colorado and California. She 
taught in rural schools a few years before starting in 
1897 what was to be a career of 42 years as teacher 
in the Denver public schools. In 1921 she became 
principal of the Byers Junior High School, which 
position she held at the time of her death. 

Miss Merrill was a student of literature and had 
traveled widely both at home and abroad. 

She is survived by two nieces, Mrs. Helen White of 
Hamilton, Ont., and Miss Margaret Merrill of New 
York City; two nephews, Richard Merrill of Denver 
and J. W. Merrill of Lamar, Colo.; and a brother- 
in-law, Rufus Switzer of Huntington, W. Va. 

Interment was in Fairmount Cemetery in Denver, 
Roger Bosworth, pastor of the church, officiating. 


REV. THOMAS B. PAYNE 


Rev. Thomas B. Payne died suddenly in Brooklyn, 
Conn., Jan. 25 after a few hours’ illness and was 
buried Sunday, Jan. 28, his 76th birthday. Services 
were held in the Community Church of Brooklyn. 
Interment was in Brooklyn Cemetery. 

Mr. Payne, the son of Patience Granger Payne and 
Jefferey Payne of Towanda, Pa., came of pioneer 
stock. As a boy he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
but through a friend in the Universalist church in 
Towanda decided to study for the ministry. He en- 
tered Tufts Divinity School and worked his way 
through. 


His early pastorates were in Maine. He after- 


wards went to the Everyday Church in Boston, Mass., 
and from there to Scranton, Pa., where he stayed 15 
years and built the John Raymond Memorial Church 
and parsonage. He was a liberal and early an ad- 
vocate of women’s suffrage and prohibition. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Clara A. Payne of 
Brooklyn, a daughter, Mrs. Joseph R. Phillips of 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, a son, Thomas B. Payne, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, and a sister, Mrs. Albert W. Cranmer of 
Towanda, Pa. 


MRS. J. C. BRAINERD 


Mrs. Melissa Burnham Brainerd, widow of J. C. 
Brainerd, died at her home in Blooming Prairie, Minn.. 
Jan. 19, after an illness of 19 weeks. 

She was born in Danville, Dodge County, Wis., 
Apr. 15, 1850, married J. C. Brainerd Oct. 29, 1870, 
and in 1871 moved to Blooming Prairie, where she 
has lived ever since. Mr. Brainerd died in 1926. 

Mrs. Brainerd was reared in a Universalist home 
and was a member of the Owatonna church for many 
years. She always had the Leader and other publi- 
cations of the denomination. All her life she had been 
interested in community affairs and was the first 
Worthy Matron of Oak Glen Chapter of the Order 
of the Eastern Star in the village. 

She is survived by three sons, George of St. Paul, 
Ben A. of Minneapolis, and Mark C. of Blooming 
Prairie; two daughters, Mrs. Henry M. (Laura) 
Burlbut of Austin and Miss Rena Brainerd, at home; 
12 grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 22 at the home by 
Rev. E. A. Day, pastor of the Rochester, Minn., 
Universalist church. Interment was in Blooming 
Prairie Cemetery. 


JOHN WATSON 

John Watson, a prominent member and official of 
the church in East Boston, Mass., died Jan. 23. 
Funeral services were held in the Bennison Funeral 
Parlors, Winthrop, Mass., Jan. 27. Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons officiated both there and at the committal ser- 
vice in Woodlawn Cemetery, Everett, Mass. Zenith 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of East Boston had the memorial 
service of the Order in connection with the church 
service. 

Mr. Watson was commodore of the Orient Heights 
Yacht Club, a member of Hammatt Lodge A. F. and 
A. M., and for many years was employed by the 
Ross Tow Boat Co. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Martha S. Watson, 
anda son, J. Alden Watson. 


ELIZABETH C. WILSON 


The Clinton Circuit in North Carolina was sad- 
dened by the death of Miss Elizabeth C. Wilson on 
Monday night, Dec. 18, 1989. Miss Wilson, af- 
fectionately known as “Miss Bettie,” was one of the 
oldest members of the Red Hill church, having 
joined soon after its organization on the “second 
Sunday of November, 1884.”” She had been ill sev- 
eral weeks at the home of a half brother, Forest 
Merritt, Sr., where the funeral service was conducted 
at 3 p. m. Tuesday, Dec. 19, by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. O. E. Bryant. Interment was in the 
family cemetery near the home. 

The large number of people attending and the 
beautiful floral tributes attested to the high esteem 
in which Miss Wilson was held.—Tar Heel Universal- 
ist. 


Notices 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received notice of acceptance of Rev. L. C. Prater 
by Central Committee of Fellowship, Rev. George M. 
Lapoint by Pennsylvania, and Rev. F. B. Bishop by 
Ohio. 

W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination at Quincy of John 
E. Wood on Jan. 28, fellowship conferred by Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins. 

Retransferred Rev. Edward A. Ellis and Rev. 
Charles F. Richmond (D. C.) to Maine. 


Transferred Rev. Tracy M. Pullman to Michigan, 
Rev. George A. Mark (D. U.) to New Hampshire. 

Accepted Rev. Elmer D. Colcord on transfer from 
New York and Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., on transfer 
from New Hampshire. 

Noted death of Rev. Thomas Cross at Fall River in 
February, 1939, word having just been received by 
the Committee. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting Jan. 9, 1940, the resignation of Rev. 
Robert Tipton was accepted, and Rev. Herbert E. 
Benton, D. D., was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint accepted on transfer from 
the North Carolina Convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Feb. 13-16: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. , 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The landlady brought in a plateful of 
extremely thin slices of bread and butter, 
which rather dismayed her hungry men- 
boarders. 

“Did you cut these, Mrs. Brown?” asked 
one. 

“Yes—I cut them,” came the stern reply. 

“Oh!” went on the boarder. “All right 
—T'll shuffle and deal!”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

The perfect pun is said to have had its 
origin in the House of Commons. An 
Irishman made a statement which called 
from an English opponent the cry, ‘‘trea- 
son!” 

The Irishman replied: ‘‘I would have the 
honorable gentleman know that what is 
treason in England becomes reason in Ire- 
land—because of the absentee.”’—Ex- 
change. 

o * 

New Hospital Patient: ‘‘Say, doctor, I 
asked that nurse to put a hot-water bottle 
on my feet and she stuck up her nose and 
walked away.” 

Doctor: “‘What else could you expect? 
That was the head nurse.” 

Patient: ‘Oh, do they specialize that 
much? Then get me the foot nurse.”— 
‘Christian Advocate. 

* * 

“How would you like your egg served, 
sir?” 

“Ts there any difference in price?” 

‘None whatever, sir.” 

“Then serve it on a thick slice of ham.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Gertie: ““What’s this I hear about you 
using a bewitching perfume to snare young 
men?”’ 

Mabel: ‘“‘That’s right. I cook corned 
beef and cabbage.’’—Exchange. 

ok * 

Mother (at tea): “Tommy, your hands 
are simply filthy.” 

Tommy: ‘Yes, mummy, I didn’t wash 
them so’s I'll be ready for gardening di- 
rectly after tea.’”’—Safe Driver. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘Is there an encyclopedia in the 
office?” 

Office Boy (politely): ‘No, sir, but what 
is it you wish to know?”—Exchange. 

* cd 

Mrs. Gabber (nagging): 
ways a faultfinder!’’ 

Gabber: “Yes, dear; I guess that’s why 


I found you.” —Exchange. 
a 7 


“You were al- 


“Yesterday I played Mozart for four 
hours.” 

“IT hope you won.”—lIllustrierte Blatt, 
Frankfurt. 


* * 


Maurice: “So Elizabeth can keep a se- 
cret longer than Jane can?” 

Nathan: “Yes, Elizabeth stutters.’’— 
Exchange. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. . 


Weekly Biter’ 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Special Edition of 


“Flowering of New England” 
Price $1.49 


Order before March 1 


of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
ighttully located in a beautiful old 


New ngland town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

itions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work, 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
** Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy does not give the people the most skilful govern- 


ment, but it produces what the ablest governments are fre- 


quently unable to create: namely, an all-pervading and restless 


activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 


separable from it, and which may, however unfavorable cir- 


cumstances may be, Sinteh wonders.” — de Tocqueville. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


NOW ON SALE 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 
by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 
PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Enclosed find $ for which please send me the three books named below 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me copies of 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


